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.  .  .  folks  are  enjoying  canned  fruits 
brought  to  them  in  Heekin  Cans. 

Heekin  Cans  are  made  in  the  huge 
Heekin  factories  in  Cincinnati  —  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  all  winter  long.  Our 
enormous  warehouse  facilities  enable 
us  to  store  millions  of  cans  so  that  we 
can  serve  you  no  matter  how  large 
your  requirements.  Strategically  lo¬ 
cated  for  quick  shipments  to  the  north, 
south,  east  or  west,  Heekin  finds  no 
customer  too  small  or  too  large  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  Let  us  work  with  you.  THE 
HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

HEEkIN  C4N$ 

(P^  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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BiiytCETflBLE 
FISH  PACKERS 


THE^Ril-TiTE^ 

KEv-oPEn/nc  cpn 


1.  CONSUMER  CONVENIENCE 

Smooth  edges  insure  safety. 

2.  NO  SPILLAGE— NO  DAMAGE 
TO  CONTENTS 

Full  body  height  before  and  after 
opening. 

3.  STANDARD  ONE  QUARTER 
INCH  TEARING  STRIP 

Maintains  can  strength  —  eliminates 
breakage  in  opening. 

4.  A  TIGHT  RE-CLOSURE 

**Trutite'^  leaves  smooth  edge  for 
friction  closure,  preserving  remaining 
contents  and  giving  container  second¬ 
ary  use  in  home. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  CORRECTION — It  is  plainly  evident,  we  might 
say  painfully  evident,  that  no  one  is  proud  to 
i  have  had  his  name  appear  in  that  famous  A.  & 
P.  list  of  advertising  contributors ;  therefore,  we  gladly 
give  opportunity  to  make  the  following  correction  in 
the  record: 

THE  LARSEN  COMPANY 
High  Grade  Canned  Foods 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  30th,  1935. 
Editor,  The  Canning  Trade: 

We  have  been  reading  your  July  29th  issue  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade,  page  22,  under  the  heading  of  “A.  &  P.  Dis¬ 
counts,”  and  notice  in  this  paragraph  that  it  reads:  “The 
Larsen  Company,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  10  per  cent 
advertising  allowance.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  know  that  this  was  exactly  the  way 
the  testimony  went  into  the  records,  but,  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  this  was  not  correct  and  we  are  enclosing  herewith  two 
letters  that  we  have  received;  one  from  Headquarters  of 
the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company,  and  the  other  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  telling  you  that  the  records  have  been 
changed  to  the  correct  form. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  this  was  an  introductory 
proposition  with  A.  &  P.  on  Larsen’s  Strained  Vegetables. 

The  letters  referred  to,  and  bearing  out  the  conten¬ 
tion,  were  inclosed.  An  advertising  thought:  What  a 
world  of  difference  there  would  be  in  canned  foods 
prices,  and  profits,  if  canners  would  inject  just  a  trifle 
of  the  care  and  “science”  in  selling  that  the  buyers  do 
in  buying,  never  overlooking  a  chance  for  profit,  “an 
introductory  discount”,  “advertising  allowance”, 
“quantity  discount”,  etc.,  etc.! 

It’s  funny!  The  buyer  is  supposed  to  sit  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  or  desk,  the  seller  on  the  other.  It 
takes  the  two  to  make  the  game,  yet  one  takes  all,  the 
other  gives  all,  and  still  the  game  goes  on.  Barnum 
was  sure  right!  Here  is  one  industry,  at  least,  in 
which  the  old  legal  bromide  “the  buyer  beware”  has 
no  application. 

Whenever  that  day  comes  when  quality  will  be  sold 
instead  of  price,  the  whole  horizon  of  the  canned  foods 
world  will  be  changed.  Sure,  lots  of  you  deliver  qual¬ 
ity  but  only  the  aggressive  and  progressive  canning 
firms  ever  sell  quality.  You  guessed  it:  that’s  why 
they  are  big  and  progressive. 

*  *  * 

HOT  WEATHER  MUSINGS— Recently  we  read  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce : 


“The  end  of  July  finds  the  index  of  business  activity  com¬ 
piled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  at  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  1927-29  average.  At  the  bottom  points  of  the 
depression  in  the  middle  of  1932  and  the  spring  of  1933, 
the  index  dipped  below  50  per  cent  of  the  1927-29  average. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  industry  has  now  made  up  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  ground  lost  in  the  depression  years.” 

Remembering  that  the  years  1927-29  represented  the 
high  peak-point  of  the  stock  gambling,  money-inflation 
period,  when  general  business  was  not  good  nor  sound, 
nor  even  natural,  but  bloated  out  of  all  semblance  of 
safety,  it  might  very  properly  be  said  that  we  have 
now  returned  to  normalcy.  Or  to  put  it  another  way : 
the  depression  is  over  so  far  as  legitimate  business  is 
concerned,  based  upon  the  index  used. 

4=  4:  * 

BANKERS  -  GAMBLERS — It  would  be  amusing  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic  to  note  the  innocence  and  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  “investing”  public,  and  business  in  gen¬ 
eral,  about  the  enemy  who  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
panic,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  untold  billions  of  dollars, 
which  need  never  have  been  lost,  but  because  of  it — 
the  Banking  System.  Fired  with  justifiable  indigna¬ 
tion  as  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  inauguration  address,  promised  to 
drive  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and  by  that 
expression  electrified  the  whole  country  and  the  whole 
world.  Today  he  merely  leads  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  purring  to  the  blandishments  of  these  same  money¬ 
lenders,  and  all  Government  efforts  are  bent  to  restore 
to  greater  strength  than  ever  that  Banking  System 
which  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by  its  own 
immoral  acts.  If  they  had  ever  been  driven  forth  we 
might  liken  this  to  “a  return  to  its  vomit,”  but  the 
Portia,  whom  the  world  and  our  country  in  particular, 
thought  had  arisen  to  defend  us  from  Shylock,  has 
fallen  under  his  spell  and  heart-rending  pleadings,  and 
Shylock  is  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  all  is  forgiven 
and  forgotten. 

The  bankers  have  been  more  subtle  than  the  utility 
men,  but  they  need  not  have  been.  The  more  stench 
the  investigation  committee  turned  up  about  the  utili¬ 
ties,  the  more  stubbornly  our  Representatives  refused 
to  convict  or  to  hamper  them.  And  the  public  loves 
to  be  dear  little  lambs,  and  to  grow  luxurious  coats 
that  they  may  provide  worthwhile  returns  when  the 
shearing  time  comes  again.  They  know  their  friends 
— the  bankers  and  the  stock  brokers ! 

We  note  that  Belgium,  that  splendidly  governed  and 
smoothly  working  nation  of  contentment  and  real 
human  happiness,  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  money-changers.  We  take  this  from  that  great 
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financial  and  business  journal  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  August  2nd.  But  before  quoting:  if 
our  financial  writers,  and  the  financial  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  would  but  call  things  by  their  right  names,  it 
would  help  simplify  things.  But  that  is  just  what  the 
financiers  and  others  do  not  wish  to  do.  For  instance, 
in  the  following  quotation  you  will  see  reference  made 
to  “investment  banking.”  What  actually  is  meant  by 
this  expression  is  “the  betting  pool,”  or  “the  gambling 
side  of  banking,”  using  stocks  and  bonds  as  chips,  with 
the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  great  gambling  hall  or 
Monte  Carlo,  and  the  “Curb”  for  the  small  fry  gamb¬ 
lers,  just  as  you  find  smaller  gambling  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  excuse  for  their  existence  is  that 
they  give  value  to  the  stocks  and  bonds  (God  save  the 
mark),  and  a  place  where  one  may  make  any  needed 
investments.  If  that  were  only  true  they  would  be  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  But  there  is  as  much  truth 
in  that  statement  as  there  is  that  race  tracks  are  per¬ 
mitted  and  encouraged  “to  improve  the  breeding  of 
horses.”  All  of  which  is  submitted  merely  to  show 
how  loose  we  are  in  our  financial  ideas,  and  why  these 
Three-Card  Financial  Sharks  find  it  so  easy  to  pick 
the  public. 

Belgium’s  efforts  are  reported  as  follows: 

BANKING  REFORM  IN  BELGIUM 
“Since  Belgium’s  monetary  crisis  last  spring  was  occa¬ 
sioned  largely  by  banking  difficulties,  the  Van  Zealand  gov¬ 
ernment  has  lost  no  time  in  adopting  measures  to  strengthen 
the  country’s  banking  system.  A  decree  approved  July  5 
establishes  centralized  governmental  supervision  over  the 
banks  by  a  banking  commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  King.  While  the  banks  may  nominate 
several  members  of  the  commission,  no  banker  may  hold  a 
place  on  it.  The  commission  is  required  to  exact  strict 
compliance  with  banking  laws  and  to  administer  a  system 
of  bank  examinations  by  a  staff  of  examiners  independent 
of  both  the  Government  and  the  banks.  It  is  instructed 
also  to  enforce  a  decree  promulgated  in  1934  providing  for 
the  segregation  of  investment  banking  from  commercial 
banking. 

“Besides  such  stricter  supervision,  the  Rediscount  and 
Guaranty  Institute  is  set  up  to  provide  immediate  aid  to 
the  banks.  This  institution,  with  a  capital  of  200,000,000 
francs  subscribed  exclusively  by  the  banks  and  a  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranty  of  liabilities  up  to  2,000,000,000  francs,  will 
supplement  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  as  a  central 
bank.  It  may  both  discount  and  purchase  in  the  market 
paper  arising  out  of  business  and  agricultural  transactions. 
Bills  indorsed  by  the  institute  are,  in  turn,  eligible  for  re¬ 
discount  at  the  central  bank. 

“Belgium’s  banking  difficulties  in  considerable  measure 
arise  from  the  combination  of  commercial  banking  and  in¬ 
vestment  banking  functions  within  single  institutions.  The 
banks  held  large  amounts  of  long-term  commitments  which 
they  could  not  liquidate  when  the  need  arose,  a  problem 
very  similar  to  that  which  has  troubled  banks  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  other  countries  where  the  mixed  type  of  bank¬ 
ing  has  prevailed.  Belgium  is  seeking  to  solve  this  problem 
through  segregation  of  the  two  types  of  banking,  and  the 
new  institute  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  during  the  period  of  transition.” 

It  is  not  divorce  which  Belgium  needs  for  its  “in¬ 
vestment  bankers”  but  execution.  Any  legitimate  bank 
will  gladly  guide  the  investments  of  its  patrons;  but 
that  would  take  the  gamble  out  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  our  own  country,  with  the  newly  enacted  Federal 
regulations,  this  execution  is  long  over-due.  Get  the 
picture :  let  any  bank  clerk  invest  $2  in  a  HORSE 
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RACE  and  he  would  be  “fired”  pronto !  But  the  bank 
itself  demands  the  privilege  to  gamble  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  in  the  millions,  with  all  the  possible  detriments 
to  the  company  whose  stocks  or  bonds  are  used  as 
“chips,”  and  with  the  public  as  its  “good-thing”  or 
“come-on”  to  pay  the  losses.  The  profits  go  to  the 
bank,  the  losses  to  the  public.  Now  they  have  become 
so  moral  that  they  want  to  divorce  “commercial”  bank¬ 
ing  from  “investment  banking” ;  to  leave  the  harlot  in 
business,  but  to  put  her  in  a  new  home. 

And  the  public  assents! 

FOODS  AND  THE  LAW 

A  Non-Technical  Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
Dealing  With  Foods  and  Food  Products 
By  ALEXANDER  P.  BLANCK 

Peter  Smith,  Publisher,  347  5th  Ave., 

New  York  City.  Price,  $2.50. 

HE  author  of  this  newly  issued  book  has  rendered 
a  real  service  to  all  food  manufacturers,  handlers, 
shippers,  brokers,  etc.,  in  explaining,  as  he  does, 
the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  foods  laws.  By 
a  system  of  questions  and  answers  Mr.  Blanck  brings 
out,  in  a  clear  easily  understood  manner,  points  about 
food  production  and  the  laws  governing  it,  that  even 
old  students  of  the  business  find  helpful.  And  he  not 
only  quotes  the  law  and  how  it  applies,  but  he  quotes 
the  court  decisions,  and  how  the  manufacturer  may 
expect  a  case  to  be  decided. 

The  book  is  elaborately  indexed  so  that  quick  refer¬ 
ence  may  be  made  when  necessary,  and  in  addition  to 
quoting  the  U.  S.  F.  &  D.  law  as  amended  up  to  date, 
he  quotes  the  special  food  laws,  as  for  instance,  those 
governing  meats,  milks,  teas,  etc.  Likewise,  the 
definitions  and  standards  of  food  products  are  given 
in  full. 

In  a  word  it  is  a  book  which  every  food  handler  needs 
upon  his  desk,  just  as  Arthur  P.  Williams,  the  well- 
known  wholesale  grocer,  says  of  it:  “To  have  these 
laws  compactly  and  conveniently  grouped  in  a  single 
volume  is  a  service  of  no  mean  order ;  to  have  them  in 
company  with  a  singularly  lucid  interpretation  is  a 
high  achievement.  Together  they  make  a  book  destined 
to  become  the  desk-volume  of  every  food  executive  in 
the  country.”  It  represents  about  the  best  $2.50  any 
food  man  can  invest. 
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Factors  Which  Affect  the  Quality 
of  Canned  Tomatoes  in  Arkansas 


By  MARGARET  E.  SMITH 

Assistant  Professor,  Home  Economics,  University  of  Arkansas 

The  production  of  tomatoes  in  Arkansas,  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes,  is  a  subject  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance,  because  at  the  present  time  the  State  is  one 
of  the  leading  ones  of  the  South  in  quantity  produc¬ 
tion.  Producers  and  packers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  one  of  their  problems  is — how  to  secure  stock 
fruit  of  extra-standard  and  standard  quality  through¬ 
out  the  packing  season. 

Tomatoes  of  the  Marglobe  variety  were  grown  on 
the  University  of  Arkansas  experimental  farm,  and 
packed  at  various  intervals  from  June  28  to  August  6, 
1934. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  was  to 
study  the  practicability  of  extending  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  further  into  the  early  spring  and  later  into  the 
fall.  Anyone  who  sows  seed  in  the  soil  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  reaping,  intuitively  watches  what  in  every¬ 
day  vernacular  is  termed  the  weather.  Two  of  the 
most  determining  factors  of  the  weather  are  sunshine 
and  rain,  or  temperature  and  precipitation.  0.69 
inches  of  rain  fell  on  May  15.  The  nejd  precipitation 
was  3.15  inches,  accompanied  by  high  wind  and  hail 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  June,  which  damaged  the  plants 
quite  extensively.  On  account  of  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  no  tomatoes  were  obtained  for  packing  until 
June  28,  1934,  and  the  fruit  became  more  and  more 
imperfect  as  the  season  advanced. 

All  preparations  for  packing  and  the  actual  canning 
processes,  were  carried  out  in  detail  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  American  Can  Company,  Springfield, 
Missouri.  Fresh  tomatoes,  when  brought  to  the 
laboratory,  were  graded  as  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2, 
etc.,  according  to  the  1926  act  of  Congress. 

The  physical  tests  on  the  canned  tomatoes  were  made 
by  the  inspector  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  grades  is  that  approved  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  year 
1933,  i.  e.  U.  S.  Grade  A  (fancy)  canned  tomatoes, 
U.  S.  Grade  B  (extra-standard),  U.  S.  Grade  C  (stan¬ 
dard),  and  the  sub-standard  or  culls. 

The  laboratory  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  of  fresh  tomatoes 
coincided  with  the  Federal  inspectors  extra-standard 


and  standard  canned  tomatoes  and  the  U.  S.  No.  2 
grades  were  classed  with  standards  and  sub-standards. 

The  physical  and  chemical  data  obtained  from  the 
raw  tomatoes  included  the  number  of  pounds  pur¬ 
chased,  the  number  of  No.  2  cans  obtained  from  the 
tomatoes  ripened  in  the  field,  the  number  of  No.  2  cans 
derived  from  tomatoes  ripened  under  cover,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cans  per  pound,  the  moisture  content  and  the 
total  solids  of  the  fresh  fruit,  the  acidity  of  the  juice 
of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  fresh  fruit,  the  physical 
tests  made  by  the  Federal  inspector  which  allotted  them 
to  their  respective  standards.  The  acidity  of  the  juice 
of  the  canned  tomatoes  and  the  titrable  acidity  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ml.  of  0.1  N  NaOH,  the  per  cent  acidity  of 
the  juice  obtained  by  titration  interpreted  in  terms  of 
total  anhydrous  citric  acid,  invert  sugars  before  and 
after  inversion  in  vitro  and  sucrose. 

The  first  five  packings  gave  an  average  of  0.527  cans 
per  pound,  or  47.3  per  cent  of  the  fruit  purchased  for 
the  intervals  between  June  28  and  July  12,  1934,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  last  four  packages  averaged  0.357  cans 
per  pound,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  fresh  tomatoes 
purchased. 

Sun  scald  was  one  of  the  principal  defects  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  The  next  prevalent  ones  were 
cat  faces  and  decay.  These,  together  with  minor 
blemishes,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  U.  S. 
No.  1  stock. 

Although  the  season  was  hot  and  dry,  the  tomatoes 
did  not  seem  to  ripen  evenly,  and  at  every  picking  there 
was  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  unripe  fruit  to 
be  taken  care  of.  These  were  allowed  to  ripen  under 
cover.  The  flavor  of  the  canned  tomato,  ripened  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  compared  favorably  with  the 
field  ripened  ones.  Generally  the  juice  was  slightly 
more  acid  than  that  of  the  fruit  which  completed 
maturity  in  the  open  field.  Two  of  the  three  extra¬ 
standard  packs  graded  by  the  Federal  inspector  went 
to  the  tomatoes  ripened  under  cover. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  conditions  to  which  plant 
and  fruit  are  subjected  during  growth  and  development 
cannot  be  ignored.  Temperature  is  an  important 
factor  in  deciding  perfect  tomato  formation.  The  mean 
number  of  degree  days  which  accumulated  during  the 
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four  days  immediately  preceding  the  dates  of  packing 
were  ascertained.  This  was  done  by  subtracting  an 
empirical  base,  in  this  case  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  from 
the  mean  daily  temperature,  and  aggregating  the  four 
days  temperature  differences. 

Experimental  results,  both  chemical  and  physical, 
show  a  direct  correlation  with  temperature  and  precipi¬ 
tation.  The  high  acidity,  the  high  percentage  of  invert 
sugars  before  and  after  inversion  in  vitro,  and  the  low 
percentage  of  total  solids  accompany  a  degree  day 
temperature  of  very  high  mean.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  quantity  of  the  yield  is  much  reduced  and 
the  fruit  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  sub-standards  came  in  the  time  interval  when 
the  maximum  temperature  ranged  from  95  to  104 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  minimum  from  71  to  91  de¬ 
grees,  with  no  precipitation  to  alleviate  excessive  heat. 

It  takes  from  40  to  50  days  for  tomatoes  to  mature. 
Much  of  the  fruit  developed  under  conditions  which 
injured  them  in  the  early  growing  period.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  experimental  season,  late  July  and 
early  August,  light  precipitation  occurred  three  times 
and  the  nights  were  slightly  cooler.  Notwithstanding 
the  imperfect  fruit  formation  which  gave  the  low  yield 
as  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  the  quality  of  the 
flesh  and  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  graded  high. 

*  if  * 

PHILLIPS  DELICIOUS  LINE  RECEIVES  FOREIGN 
AWARDS 

A  MERICAN-MADE  canned  food  products  again 
/■A  have  demonstrated  their  world-wide  supremacy 
/  N  at  the  General  Trades  International  Exhibition 
in  London,  England,  where  official  announcement  has 
just  been  made  that  the  Diploma  of  Grand  Prize  and 
Gold  Medal  have  been  awarded  to  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

Colonel  Albanus  Phillips,  President  of  the  company 
which  produces  and  markets  nearly  fifty  Phillips  deli¬ 
cious  soups,  vegetables,  beans,  spaghetti,  tomato  juice 
and  a  variety  of  meat  products,  has  received  official 
advices  that  the  entire  line  has  won  both  awards  for 
highest  quality,  purity  and  flavor. 

Products  from  thirty  nations  of  the  world  were 
tested  and  tasted  by  international  food  juries  repre¬ 
senting  England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States. 

The  dual  award  was  announced  by  directors  of  the 
General  Trades  International  Exhibition  at  Boleyn 
Castle,  Green  Street,  London,  through  their  U.  S. 
Agents,  the  Arthur  Crosby  Service,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  following  nearly  three  months  scientific  inspec¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  exhibits  by  food  specialists,  dieti¬ 
cians  and  experts  in  research,  sanitation  and  nutrition. 

Last  March  the  American  representatives  of  the 
British  exposition  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Packing  Company  to  enter  their  products  in  the 
world-wide  competition.  The  various  food  commodi¬ 
ties  were  assembled  from  regular  warehouse  stocks  and 
shipped  to  England,  where  they  were  subsequently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Town  Hall  Buildings,  London. 


After  subjecting  the  thousands  of  exhibits  from 
many  lands  to  exhaustive  purity,  quality  and  flavor 
tests,  members  of  the  International  Jury  held  their 
final  meeting  and  announced  the  award  of  the  Diploma 
of  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  to  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company  for  their  entire  line  of  canned  food  products, 
marketed  under  the  brand  name  of  Phillips  Delicious. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  PURE-LINE  ALASKA  PEA 

ARYL  AND  Alaska  126  is  offered  to  seedsmen, 
canners,  and  others  desiring  the  stock.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  individual  selections  made  from 
Maryland  Alaska,  Number  126,  has  been  the  most 
promising.  It  is  wilt-resistant  and  of  good  Alaska 
type:  The  first  flower  occurs  at  the  eighth  or  ninth 
node ;  the  pods  are  single,  straight,  of  good  length,  and 
with  short  peduncles ;  in  vine  growth,  uniformity,  and 
yield,  it  is  the  equal  of  other  good  Alaskas.  It  has  been 
multiplied  in  Maryland,  Mexico,  and  Idaho. 

The  amount  of  seed  available  will  be  about  75,000 
pounds,  cleaned,  sized,  and  hand-picked.  The  price  will 
be  seven  cents  per  pound,  cash  F.O.B.  Moscow,  bags 
free. 

To  inspect  this  stock  in  the  field,  contact  the  Crites- 
Moscow  Growers’  Association,  Inc.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Make  reservations  with  the  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

H.  J.  Patterson,  Director. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
SHOWS  REMARKABLE  GROWTH 

TWO  HUNDRED  per  cent  increase  in  acreage 
of  tomatoes  grown  for  commercial  canners,  has 
taken  place  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  six 
years,  according  to  the  State  bureau  of  markets. 

Over  ten  thousand  acres  of  Pennsylvania’s  choicest 
farm  land  were  devoted  to  tomatoes  for  canning  last 
year  compared  with  3,400  acres  in  192^. 

Bureau  officials  explain  that  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  production  of 
high-quality,  manufactured  tomato  products  since 
many  sections  of  the  State  are  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  tomatoes.  When  grown  in  the  heavy 
soils  common  to  Pennsylvania,  the  crop  has  a  higher 
color  and  greater  meatiness  than  when  grown  on  more 
sandy  soils.  In  addition  to  this  natural  high  quality, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total  acreage  is  purchased 
under  State  inspection.  This  accounts  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  of  tomato  products  canned  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Records  show  that  three  of  the  largest  proces¬ 
sors  of  tomato  products  in  the  country,  with  world¬ 
wide  outlets,  purchase  great  quantities  of  raw  toma¬ 
toes  in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  bureau  of  markets  reports  further  that  the  aver¬ 
age  price  received  by  growers  for  graded  tomatoes  sold 
to  canneries  in  1934  was  $13.70  a  ton.  With  the  mar¬ 
ket  stronger  this  season  and  with  quality  excellent  late 
in  July,  it  is  expected  that  the  price  may  average  even 
better  for  State-graded  tomatoes  this  year. 
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No  Additional  Expensive  Equipment 
Required  With 

INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

** Better  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost** 

Tomatoes  are  fed  WHOLE  into  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  Sim¬ 
ply  wash  and  scald  as  for  peeled  tomatoes.  NO  CORING. 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors  make  better  juice  -  -  better  color,  better 
flavor;  producea  LARGER  VOLUME  of  juice:  and  do  the  work 
at  much  LESS  COST. 

Indiana  method  of  extraction  by  gentle  ROLLER  pressure  ob¬ 
tains  all  the  rich  red  juice  -  -  ALL  OUALITY  JUICE  -  - 
but  does  not  extract  juice  from  cores  or  green  portions.  More¬ 
over  produces  juice  with  lowest  air  content. 

Sturdy.  High  Capacity  (Two  Sizes).  Absolutely 

Sanitary.  Long  Life.  Low  Maintenance. 

SELDOM  NECESSARY  TO  REPLACE  SCREEN. 

"  If  you  are  seeking  Low-Cost  production,  get  an  Indiana  " 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


PHILLIPS  CAl^  COMPAI^Y 

J^ianufaclurers  of  (Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


. .  J)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

J^acken  of  J?killips  Delicious  Qualiitf  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIMD,  C.S.A. 


Complete  Warehouse  Service  in — 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1—  WATER-FRONT 

2- CENTER  OF  CITY 

EASTON,  MD. 

YOUR  FACTORY 

Inquiries  welcomed 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

BALTIMORE, 

Founded  Kiir^  Resources 

1894  IVIL/.  $750,000 

(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton, Md.—Wm.  S.  Willis,  Mgr.) 

PLAZA  8720  Telephone  EASTON  230 
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Experience  Strolls  The  Mart 


Baltimore,  July  29,  1935. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

“They  Put  Everything  in  Cans  Now!” 

Becoming  a  peripatetic  as  business  responsibilities 
have  lessened,  I  enjoy  in  my  wanderings  the  pleasure 
of  observing  and  recording  many  trends  of  the  times — 
impossible  to  those  so  active  in  the  marts  of  trade  they 
cannot  even  take  time  out  to  think!  One  of  these 
changes  is  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  that 
group  who  deemed  it  smart  to  indulge  in  disparaging 
remarks  when  referring  to  food  conserved  in  cans.  No 
longer  do  we  hear  “canned  stuff  is  never  served  at  our 
home,”  or  seldom  do  we  see  the  newspaper  headline, 
once  altogether  too  frequent,  “Ill  from  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing  due  to  impure  canned  food.”  The  better  feeling  of 
the  public  toward  canned  things  is  a  reality!  Just 
what  has  caused  this  change  is  difficult  to  say — cer¬ 
tainly  no  single  development. 

Improvement  in  the  technical  method  of  the  canners 
themselves  has  doubtless  been  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  current  popularity  of  food  in  tins.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  chemistry  of  canning  has  been  a  tremend¬ 
ous  factor  in  improving  the  flavor  and  appearance  of 
food  in  cans.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  the  exception  to 
have  found  a  canner  who  realized  just  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  chemically  when  he  subjected  the  cans  to  high 
heat  for  varying  periods.  He  simply  knew  that  a 
vacuum  was  produced  and  consequently  for  some 
mysterious  reason  his  pack  would  keep  indefinitely. 
The  same  canner  today  is  maintaining  his  own  labora¬ 
tory,  supervised  by  a  trained  technician  and  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  elaborate  research  laboratories  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  association  of  his  industry.  Is  it,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising  that  coiisumers  now  say :  “Give  me  the 
canned  peas  instead  of  the  pseudo  fresh!”  Certainly 
they  are  cheaper  and  quite  as  nutritious. 

Another  factor  which  has  helped  consumption  is  the 
economic  side — the  tendency  to  save  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  or  as  the  British  say  “The  Slump.”  Many  house¬ 
wives,  forced  through  circumstances  to  cut  down  the 
family  budget,  have  for  the  first  time  become  enthusi¬ 
astic  devotees  of  the  erstwhile  despised  tin  can. 

The  medical  fraternity  is  also  supporting  the  canning 
industry  as  never  before.  Baby  foods  in  cans — a  com¬ 
paratively  new  development — are  unhesitatingly  pre¬ 
scribed  for  infants  by  leading  physicians.  Babies  now 


literally  cry  for  canned  spinach  instead  of  Castoria! 
And  it  is  not  because  some  shrewd  advertising  man 
started  the  rumor  that  spinach  was  an  Aphrodisiac 
that  adults  are  looking  on  the  canned  article  with  more 
favor.  No — it’s  because  the  color  and  flavor  approach 
that  of  the  fresh — ^and  the  congenital  grit  has  been 
eliminated. 

Mother  no  longer  gambles  on  making  satisfactory 
cranberry  sauce  standing  over  a  hot  range — she  goes 
out  and  buys  it  in  -cans — saves  money  and  obtains  a 
consistently  better  product.  Apple  sauce  in  canning 
circles  is  not  a  synonym  for  “hooey” — it’s  a  fine  edible 
article  cheaper  and  as  good  as  mother  used  to  make. 
And  is  canned  New  England  Brown  Bread  delicious? 
It  is  popular  as  an  appetizer  during  the  cocktail  hour, 
cut  thin  and  buttered.  Whoever  thought  that  savory 
jellied  canned  soups  ever  could  displace  the  home-made 
article?  Put  a  can  in  the  refrigerator  and  your 
appetite  will  be  delightfully  assuaged,  and  incidentally 
the  cook  will  have  more  leisure  to  listen  to  the  kitchen 
radio  programs  describing  more  new  canned  products ! 

Hundreds  of  other  products  in  tins,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  are  daily  making  life  easier  and  healthier — 
and  now  its  beer  in  cans,  which  is  the  latest  innovation. 
Not  the  growler  of  the  old  days,  but  a  twelve-ounce 
lithographed  container  of  capacity  equal  to  the  bottle 
whose  contents  approach  the  draught  beer  flavor  be¬ 
cause  the  time  for  pasteurizing  may  be  reached.  What 
next  ?  Some  smart  industrialist  better  be  finding  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  metallic  tin  or  the  present  supply  will  be 
exhausted  within  another  generation! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  “they  put  everything  in  cans 
now”  is  becoming  a  familiar  cliche  ? 

EVERETT  GIBBS. 

* 

No  user  of  cans  in  this  Eastern  region  of  the  country 
will  need  introduction  to  the  above  writer,  for  years 
president  of  the  Southern  Can  Company  and  now  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  and  if  any  of  his  great 
host  of  friends  should  happen  to  have  doubted  Everett’s 
ability  as  an  observer  and  literary  recounter,  the  above 
will  quickly  reassure  them.  Born  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
the  world  to  adopt  canning  as  a  life  undertaking,  Mr. 
Gibbs  brings  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  business, 
an  ability  of  observation  above  the  average  and  a  power 
of  expression  which  speaks  for  itself.  May  we  not 
hope  for  more  of  these  rich  tit-bits  ? 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  has  declared  two  dividends 
of  $2.00  a  share  each,  one  being  classified  as  a  special  dividend. 

FOLLOWING  THE  COMPLETE  reorganization  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Growers,  its  license  to  can  fruit  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  license  was  re¬ 
voked  last  year,  following  charges  of  over  packing  and  other 
violations  of  AAA  regulations. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  of  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Anderson,  Indiana,  plant  of  Stokely  Brothers  & 
Company. 

PETER  E.  COL,  a  wholesale  grocer  of  San  Jose,  California, 
passed  away  recently  at  the  age  of  68  years,  following  an 
extended  illness.  Until  his  retirement  in  1924  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Walsh-Col  Company,  organized  in  1898. 

MISS  HARRIET  MacCONAUGHEY,  daughter  of  H.  E.  Mac- 
Conaughey,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francsico, 
sailed  recently  for  Italy  on  the  liner  Rosandra.  This  purpose¬ 
ful  young  lady,  a  recent  graduate  of  Mills  College,  is  to  take 
a  post  as  instructor  in  a  fashionable  school  there  and  will  also 
continue  her  study  of  Italian  and  take  up  the  study  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations  at  the  University  of  Palermo. 

SAMUEL  H.  BOLLINGER  canning  factory  located  at  Por¬ 
ter’s  Sideling,  Pa.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  Monday,  August 
5th.  All  the  valuable  machinery  and  a  large  quantity  of  canned 
beans  were  destroyed  with  an  estimated  loss  of  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000. 

A.  H.  HARRISON,  secretary  of  the  California  Cherry  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  has  taken  on  added  duties,  having  been  made 
assistant  secretary  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

H.  G.  MAXON,  vice-president  of  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company, 
San  Francisco,  California,  is  expected  home  at  an  early  date 
from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  caused  a  thirty  minute  shutdown  at  a 
Honolulu  pineapple  cannery  when  she  visited  the  plant  recently. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  workers  of  many  races  and  racial 
mixtures  stopped  whatever  they  were  doing  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  curly-haired  movie  star,  despite  the  fact  the  plant  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  rush  season  and  running  full  blast.  Shirley 
was  escorted  on  her  sight-seeing  tour  by  James  D.  Dole. 

MAX  HOFFMAN,  formerly  with  Schuckl  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California,  now  heads  the  Hoffman  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  a  sardine  reduction  plant  at  Benicia,  California. 

THE  VICTOR  FOOD  CORPORATION,  Victor,  New  York, 
are  installing  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  whole  kernel 
and  cream  style  corn  machinery.  This  is  being  done  in  keeping 
with  their  principal  of  maintaining  their  high  quality  of  cream 
style  golden  bantam  corn,  and  adding  the  whole  kernel  to  their 
line.  From  their  present  prospects  they  are  expecting  to  have 
a  good  sized  pack  of  golden  bantam  corn,  both  cream  style  and 
whole  kernel. 

LOUIS  A.  SCHWABACHER,  vice-president  of  the  Schwa- 
bacher  Brothers  Company,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  passed  away  here  August  1st,  following  an 
operation.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several  years  but 
continued  his  business  and  welfare  activities  almost  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  65.  He  was  a  descendant  of  California 
pioneer  stock  and  long  took  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 

TRIPOLI  CANNING  CORPORATION,  Tripoli,  Iowa,  have 
made  many  improvements  to  their  plant,  and  added  new  equip¬ 
ment.  A  new  150  H.  P.  boiler  has  replaced  two  old  boilers;  two 
old  corn  silkers  were  discarded  and  a  new  one  installed,  and 
other  machinery  replacements.  New  roofing  and  other  building 
repairs  have  been  made,  totaling  over  a  $5,000  expenditure. 


There  is  still  time  to  install  a 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


.  Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

WESTERN  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  31,  1935— Crop  in 
these  parts  is  late.  Think  we  will  have  about  half  of  a 
normal  crop. 

BARGERSVILLE,  IND.,  August  5,  1935— Have  at 
no  time  been  over  90  per  cent  normal  in  this  section. 
We  had  excessive  hard  rains  throughout  May,  June  and 
part  of  July,  which  is  now  showing  results  in  the  nature 
of  Septoria,  and  with  hot  weather  we  say  conditions 
today  are  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Under 
no  conditions  can  we  expect  a  normal  yield,  as  disease 
has  already  shown  its  results. 

TREVLAC,  IND.,  August  7,  1935 — Our  own  acreage 
very  light ;  other  acreage  probably  125  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Plants  look  good  but  crop  will  be  late.  Some 
fields  will  produce  nothing  until  September  1st  to  10th. 
An  early  frost  in  the  mid-west  will  certainly  result  in 
reducing  the  pack.  Amount  of  reduction  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  date  of  frost.  Weather  at  this  time  is 
favorable  for  tomatoes,  but  according  to  law  of  aver¬ 
ages,  an  early  fall  may  be  expected. 

BARD  WELL,  KY.,  August  8,  1935  —  (Telegram.) 
Our  crop  cut  50  per  cent.  Extreme  hot  sun  cooking 
green  tomatoes  on  vines.  This  condition  is  general 
over  West  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  August  1,  1935  —  Looking  good. 
Crop  95  per  cent.  Vines  in  good  condition. 

MT.  SUMMIT,  MD.,  July  31,  1935 — Acreage  in  this 
district  about  same  as  last  year.  Vines  look  good,  are 
larger  than  usual,  but  not  many  tomatoes  set.  Exces¬ 
sive  rain  has  destroyed  some  acreage  and  damaged 
early  blossoms,  but  if  we  have  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  for  next  two  weeks,  should  have  good  yield  by 
last  of  September  and  first  of  October.  Crop  later  this 
year.  Will  not  pack  many  in  August. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  August  6,  1935 — Acreage 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Vines  looking  fair  but  at 
present  there  is  very  little  fruit.  Outlook  now  is  about 
60  per  cent  of  normal. 

BIRCH  TREE,  MO.,  August  5,  1935 — About  50  per 
cent  of  acreage  planted.  Excessive  rain  has  damaged 
25  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

CARL  JUNCTION,  MO.,  July  29,  1935 — Condition  is 
dry  and  don’t  think  there  will  be  one-third  of  a  crop  in 
this  whole  county. 


GALT,  MO.,  August  5, 1935 — Crop  conditions  fair  to 
poor,  although  late.  Around  50  per  cent  normal. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.,  July  29,  1935 — Acreage  about 
normal.  Yield  a  little  above  normal. 

LIMA,  OHIO,  August  5,  1935 — ^Acreage  is  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  with  a  95  per  cent  stand.  Expect  a  normal  yield 
and  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

NEWVILLE,  PA.,  August  3, 1935— Wonderful  stand. 
Fields  covered  with  stocks  but  heavy  rains  have  re¬ 
duced  the  fruit  to  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Up  to  July 
15th  looked  like  a  bumper  crop.  Look  for  more  heavy 
showers. 

DALEVILLE,  VA.,  July  27,  1935 — Acreage  in  this 
section  about  the  same  as  the  past  two  years.  Pros¬ 
pective  yield  from  10  to  20  per  cent  above  normal. 
However,  it  is  raining  now  and  if  the  present  weather 
conditions  continue  many  days,  the  yield  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  VA.,  August  6,  1935 — Crop  in  this 
section  looks  very  well.  Some  blight  and  sign  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  some  fields.  Everything  depends  on  the  wea¬ 
ther  conditions. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  August  6,  1935— 
Acreage  about  normal.  Hail  destroyed  about  one-fifth 
of  the  acreage.  Crop  will  be  late;  will  begin  to  pack 
about  August  20th.  Morgan  County  packs  more  toma¬ 
toes  than  all  the  other  54  counties  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  A  better  quality  cannot  be  found. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  August  5,  1935— Late  but 
have  good  stand. 

CORN 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1935 — Golden  Bantam: 
We  are  looking  for  a  large  crop  in  our  section.  Had  a 
little  hail  that  ruined  a  couple  of  pieces,  but  no  great 
damage  to  our  acreage.  Had  a  good  seed  bed  for  corn, 
and  the  weather  has  been  just  about  right  for  starting 
and  growing,  although  we  have  had  an  excessive 
amount  of  rainfall.  Some  parts  of  acreage  are  stunted 
with  too  much  rain,  but  think  95  per  cent  of  our  acre¬ 
age  is  in  perfect  productive  shape. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  August  1,  1935 — Late,  with  some¬ 
what  of  a  good  stand,  especially  in  the  early  plantings. 
Crop  around  80  per  cent  of  average. 

LEBANON,  OHIO,  August  4,  1935 — Sweet:  Grow¬ 
ing  very  well  but  will  have  to  receive  plenty  of  rain 
as  it  is  seriously  affected  with  Stewart’s  disease.  It 
has  no  top  root,  consequently  does  not  receive  much 
moisture  from  any  depth.  Estimated  condition  about 
75  per  cent. 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


BEHER 

BASKETS 


IDNAID  FIELD  HANPEIK 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 


RIVERSIDE  MFC.  CO. 
R  Murfreesboro, 
PV  N.C. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

^ INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  manufacture  every  article  shown  here 
Also: 

Roller  Picking  Tables  Pea  &  Bean 
Sorting  Tables  and  a  general  line 
oF  Sanitary  Canning  Machinery 

Write  for  Catalog. 


ROBINS  PEA  &  BEAN  WASHER 


ROBINS  SANITARY  SCALDER 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole  Grain 
Corn  Canning  Machinery. 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 
(For  Bath  Salt) 
Pedettal  Model  Shown 
Alto  Made  in  Conveyor  Type 
Write  For  Circular 


f 

ROBINS  RETORT 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Factory:  Cardiff,  Md. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  R.  Stan*hury, 

Pres.-Treas.  Vice-Prea. 

"Every  Article  Shown  here  is  of  our  own  manufacture” 
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Early  Movement  oF  Goods  to  Consumer 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduetion.  Y our 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 


This  department  has  always  urged  canners  to  do 
all  possible  toward  helping  move  packs  promptly 
to  consumers.  The  sale  you  make  to  your  distribu¬ 
tor  is  not  completed  until  the  housewives  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  taken  the  goods  into  their  homes  and 
eaten  them  with  relish.  Until  customers  floors  are 
cleared  of  future  orders  further  sales  are  impossible. 
What  have  you  done  so  far  toward  creating  customer 
interest  in  your  early  shipments  in  order  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  enjoy  early  packed  peas  at  their  best? 
You  may  substitute  any  commodity  for  peas  and  the 
question  is  equally  pertinent. 

For  several  weeks  one  national  corporate  chain  has 
been  promoting  the  sale  of  new  canned  peas.  Their 
prices  by  the  can  and  dozen  are  attractive,  the  ads  are 
attention  compelling.  In  all  markets  where  they  oper¬ 
ate  they  are  setting  a  price  standard  which  will  govern 
the  movement  of  standard  four  sieve  Alaskas  for  some 
time  to  come.  Other  equally  large  competitors  seem 
content  to  let  this  business  go  begging,  independent 
retailers,  too,  are  backward  about  attempting  to  attract 
consumer  interest  to  a  food  crop  low  in  price  and  high 
in  quality  in  comparison  to  that  offered  at  times. 

Let  any  large  distributive  medium  sell  twos  Alaskas 
peas  for  several  weeks  at  three  cans  for  23  cents  and 
soon  it  will  be  hard  for  anyone  in  the  market  to  get 
any  more  without  creating  the  impression  they  are  too 
high  in  price.  Even  if  the  price  is  met  later,  each 
week  that  distributors  hold  back  from  advertising  com¬ 
petitively  more  and  more  retail  buyers  will  have 
stocked  their  pantries  and  just  so  much  sales  volume  is 
lost  to  the  channels  leading  to  the  distribution  of 
canned  peas  at  reasonable  prices. 

If  yours  is  a  quality  line,  backed  by  strong  local  or 
national  advertising  support,  you  may  not  have  to  meet 
the  price  situation  developed  by  aggressive  distributors, 
but  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  attempt  to  corral 
early  business.  Urge  your  distributors  to  get  their 
share.  After  their  warehouse  movement  has  proven 
satisfactory,  then  comes  your  chance  for  another  order. 

Last  Friday  a  co-operative  advertising  group  in 
Central  Ohio  took  advantage  of  national  advertising 
support  in  a  way  seldom  equaled.  For  some  time  other 
distributors  have  been  advertising  standard  quality 
peas  at  a  price  not  attractive  to  the  group  in  question. 


As  soon  as  notice  was  received  that  their  car  had  been 
shipped  from  the  factory,  this  advertising  setup  began 
planning  on  an  advertisement  to  be  run  as  soon  as  the 
goods  were  in  the  warehouse  ready  for  distribution  to 
retail  stores.  In  setting  up  the  ad  an  eighth  of  the 
space  in  the  whole  advertisement  was  devoted  to  a 
nationally  advertised  brand  of  peas.  The  art  work 
was  a  striking  reproduction  of  a  can  of  the  peas,  almost 
life  size,  anyone  seeing  it  could  not  help  remembering 
the  brand  if  they  had  ever  eaten  any  peas  under  that 
label.  Adequate  space  was  taken  for  the  description 
of  the  quality  aspect  of  the  peas,  consumers  were  told 
just  why  housewives  would  enjoy  these  wonderful  peas. 
Standard  peas  in  number  two  cans  were  also  advertised, 
but  at  an  advance  of  2  cents  per  can  over  the  price 
asked  by  another  advertiser.  The  force  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  directed  toward  the  movement  of  these 
higher  priced,  better  peas.  As  a  result,  many  cases 
were  moved  over  the  week-end,  many  cases  of  two’s’, 
standard  peas  were  sold  by  the  group  as  a  whole,  but 
each  sale  showed  a  profit  to  the  retailer. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  if  yours  is  a  quality  pack  you 
need  not  follow  low  price  levels  in  urging  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  advertise  your  goods,  but  whether  low  or 
high  priced,  spare  no  reasonable  effort  in  persuading 
your  buyers  to  get  aggressively  behind  the  distribution 
of  your  line  as  soon  as  future  shipments  have  reached 
their  warehouses.  This  advice  should  be  given  early 
and  often  to  co-operative  groups  especially.  You  may 
feel  they  are  skilled  in  merchandising,  that  they  have 
their  own  schedule  to  follow  and  that  they  will  adver¬ 
tise  your  pack  at  an  opportune  time.  This  is  not 
always  true  and  you  should  not  depend  too  much  on 
it.  The  sales  movement  you  initiate  will  be  the  one  on 
which  you  can  depend  most. 

Earlier  in  the  season  I  have  suggested  each  canner 
prepare  a  small  window  poster  announcing  the  arrival 
in  retail  stores  of  the  new  pack  goods  and  small  enough 
and  inexpensive  enough  to  be  included  in  each  case  or 
in  at  least  each  case  out  of  five  of  shipments  from  the 
new  pack.  These  may  well  simulate  hand  lettering 
with  crayon  as  far  as  the  lettering  is  concerned  and 
the  stock  need  not  be  expensive.  Certainly  the  job 
does  not  require  illustrations  or  lithography  to  be 
effective. 
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The  average  canner  can  take  a  hint  here  from  a 
national  advertiser  who  has  shipped  in  the  past 
thousands  of  cases  of  canned  foods  and  included  in 
each  a  can  or  two  in  glass  showing  the  product  as  it 
is  in  the  can.  By  means  of  this  display  the  housewife 
“sees  it  in  glass  and  buys  it  in  tin.”  You  need  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  including  the  glass  jars  of  your  pack 
in  each  case  or  even  bother  to  ship  a  case  or  two  packed 
in  glass  to  your  jobbers  to  be  distributed  by  salesmen 
to  interested  retailers.  Simply  prepare  a  letter  or 
broadside  outlining  this  sales  plan  and  include  this 
letter  or  printed  suggestions  in  each  case  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  fall  shipments.  Naturally  you  will 
tell  in  this  sales  letter  how  so  and  so  has  increased 
sales  to  consumers  by  showing  them  without  great 
expense  how  closely  your  pack  approaches  the  so- 
called  “Fresh”  article.  To  do  this,  all  a  retailer  needs 
do  is  to  empty  the  contents  of  a  tin  of  your  canned 
food  into  a  Mason  jar  that  has  been  well  cleaned  and 
polished.  Let  him  display  this  filled  glass  jar  prepared 
by  himself  together  with  an  ample  display  of  your 
goods  attractively  priced  and  increased  sales  will  result. 
Of  course,  if  you  wish,  suggest,  too,  that  he  open  a 
can  or  two  and  show  the  contents  in  a  glass  dish,  cov¬ 
ered  for  protection  against  contamination  while  the 
daily  sale  is  in  progress. 

National  advertisers  of  canned  foods  have  been  bom¬ 
barding  their  trade  by  broadsides  and  in  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  trade  papers  with  information  concern¬ 
ing  mass  displays  of  their  products.  They  have  popu¬ 
larized  the  idea  of  these  aids  to  more  efficient  selling 
in  retail  stores  and  you  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
cashing  in  on  this  publicity.  A  mass  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  effective  in  moving  more  goods  at  retail 
during  a  given  period  even  if  the  goods  displayed  are 
not  heavily  advertised.  In  your  broadside  or  letter  to 
the  trade,  be  sure  and  present  this  aid  to  better  retail 
selling  and  present  it  in  such  a  manner  your  customers 
will  want  to  follow  your  advice  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  A  later  development  in  constructive  retail 
merchandising  is  that  of  associated  selling.  If  you 
are  packing  baked  pork  and  beans,  in  your  contacts 
with  the  trade  and  in  your  letters  urge  that  your 
product  be  displayed  during  the  picnic  season  with 
sliced  luncheon  meats,  mustard,  olives  and  other  pic¬ 
nic  items.  If  you  are  putting  out  a  particularly  fine  lot 
of  small  sieve  canned  peas  this  season  urge  they  be  dis¬ 
played  in  connection  with  other  items  apt  to  be  served 
on  the  same  menu  as  the  peas. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  finally,  in  this  broadside, 
or  letter  of  yours  you  will  mention  any  receipe  leaflets 
or  folders  you  may  have  for  distribution  and  ask 
readers  to  send  to  your  office  for  a  supply. 

Having  prepared  a  merchandising  suggestion  letter 
such  as  I  have  outlined,  don’t  stop  there.  Tell  all  your 
brokers,  all  your  representatives  about  it  and  see  to 
it  they  too  are  busy  telling  your  story  and  urging  your 
wholesale  distributors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sales 
help  and  suggestions  you  have  gotten  up  to  help  move 
more  of  your  goods  early  in  the  season.  This  idea  of 
early  season  movement  of  goods  will  be  worth  to  you 
just  what  you  think  it  will  be  worth.  Work  it  hard 
and  you  will  get  a  lot  out  of  it. 


*  *  *  and  they  both 

use  the  same  cutter! 

Here’s  the  first  and  only  machine  that  success¬ 
fully  and  satisfactorily  cuts  corn  for  both  whole 
grain  and  cream  style  packing — the  Sprague- 
Sells  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

It  increases  the  yield  .on  either  style  from  5% 
to  1 5  %  over  other  cutters  and,  in  some  cases, 
pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

Quality  of  the  pack,  too,  is  highly  improved, 
resulting  in  greater  profits  and  satisfaction  all 
the  way  ’round. 

Let  the  Universal  help  you  make  this  year 
one  of  the  most  profitable  in  your  history! 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  on  this 
sensational  new  cutter,  as  well  as  our  new 
complete  catalog  No.  200. 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  Jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  without  obligation  full  details  of 
the  Universal  Corn  Cutter  and  your  new 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Same„ 


Firm.. 


Address... 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


PEACE  IN  THE  AIR 

INCREASING  sentiment  for  the  calling  of  a  halt  to  the  snip- 
I  ing  and  internecine  warfare  which  has  marked  the  food  and 
grocery  distributing  industry  in  recent  months  is  becoming  evi¬ 
dent  as  Washington  reports  indicate  that  the  entire  food  pro¬ 
cessing  and  distributing  industry  faces  a  searching  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  pending  investigation  will  seek  to  determine  just  what 
part  of  the  consumers’  food  dollars  goes  to  the  processors,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  distributors,  and  how  much  of  it  goes  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  producer — the  farmer.  Certain  interests  in  the  industry 
are  apprehensive  lest  the  entire  burden  of  higher  food  prices 
(which  are  due  in  considerable  measure  to  crop  control,  process-^ 
ing,  and  other  recovery  measures) ,  will  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  industry. 

As  evidence  of  the  more  peaceful  spirit  pervading  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  barrage  of  accusations  which  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  recently  laid  down  against  National- Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  appears  to  be  subsiding. 
This  barrage,  in  the  final  analysis,  appears  to  have  been  based 
largely  on  a  misconstruction  of  the  arrangement  whereby  Food 
and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc.,  received  the  legisla¬ 
tive  reporting  service  of  National- American,  a  service  which 
likewise  goes  to  numerous  other  food  industry  interests. 

Howard  L.  Scott,  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association,  took  occasion  during  the  week  to  re-state  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  brokers  which,  in  brief,  is  that  the  organization  has 
no  quarrel  with  any  other  group  in  the  grocery  industry  and  is 
willing  to  work  in  co-operation  with  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  who  may  be  seeking  the  elimination  of  unfair  price  discrim¬ 
ination,  the  keystone  of  the  brokers’  position. 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  likewise  entered  the  lists  with  a  plea  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee, 
to  function  as  a  liaison  group  between  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  to  take  up,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  problems  of  major  importance,  upon 
which  concerted  action  might  prove  beneficial.  It  is  indicated 
that  a  meeting  to  discuss  such  action  will  be  called  for  some 
time  next  month,  with  representatives  of  leading  trade  associa¬ 
tions  representing  all  sections  of  the  industry,  participating. 

VOLUNTARY  VS.  CORPORATE 

ORPORATE  chain  grocers  are  coming  in  for  sterner  com¬ 
petition  from  the  voluntary  chains,  which  have  flourished 
to  an  astounding  degree  in  the  past  few  years,  according  to  an 
analysis  recently  completed  by  Poor’s  Publishing  Company. 

During  the  past  year,  according  to  this  survey,  the  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  voluntary  groups  for  the  first  time  equalled  that  of 
the  corporate  chains.  As  of  December  31,  1934,  the  report  esti¬ 
mates,  corporate  chain  units  (retail)  in  the  United  States  totaled 
52,618,  while  the  ranks  of  the  voluntaries  numbered  some  103,- 
334  units. 

“While  the  voluntary  chains  have  been  extending  during  the 
depression  years,  a  very  different  type  of  expansion  has  been 
worked  out  by  alert  operators  of  corporate  grocery  chains,” 
the  report  says.  “This  was  the  internal  expansion  idea,  or  the 
building  up  of  the  more  profitable  units  by  the  addition  of  new 
lines  of  merchandising  and  the  broadening  of  each  unit’s  com¬ 
munity  usefulness. 

“The  future  expansion  of  corporate  chains,  without  acquiring 
other  established  chains,  will  probably  be  a  continuation  of  this 


same  form  of  internal  growth.  Stores  will  handle  a  greater 
variety  of  commodities,  branch  into  the  meat  and  produce  busi¬ 
ness  and  establish  new  type  super-markets  with  soda  fountains, 
restaurants,  and  other  allied  lines. 

“Large  volume  sales  have  made  it  profitable  for  the  corporate 
chain  systems  to  assume  manufacturing  and  wholesaling  func¬ 
tions.  With  the  invalidation  of  the  NR  A  and  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  these  factors 
that  restricted  grocery  chain  store  profits  have  been  largely 
eliminated.  These  favorable  factors  of  the  near-term  outlook 
are  offset,  however,  by  a  continuation  of  cut-throat  competition, 
the  possibility  of  labor  trouble  if  drastic  wage  cuts  occur,  the 
increasing  strength  of  voluntary  chains,  and  the  threat  of  a 
Congressional  investigation. 

“With  most  of  the  large  population  centers  well  blanketed  by 
grocery  chain  stores,  the  rapid  expansion  era  has  passed.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  return  on  invested  capital  in 
this  industry  will  not  reach  the  high  levels  of  the  boom  years. 

It  is,  however,  forecast  by  Poor’s  that  the  great  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  essential  nature  of  the  merchandise,  the  price  appeal 
and  efficient  service  give  corporate  grocery  chains  a  satisfactory 
long-term  outlook.” 

ALPHABETICAL  GRADING 

HE  current  spell  of  peace  and  quiet  along  the  “canned  foods 
front,”  following  the  industry’s  successful  fight  to  have  con¬ 
trol  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  removed  from  the  AAA  amendments  has  not  lulled  the 
industry  into  any  false  sense  of  security. 

Leaders  in  the  industry’s  campaign  for  self-regulation,  and 
the  forwarding  of  the  descriptive  labeling  system,  are  on  the  qui 
vive  for  a  new  outbreak  from  Washington  designed  to  bring  the 
question  of  government  grading  and  labeling  again  to  the  fore¬ 
front. 

Considerable  uneasiness  exists  in  some  quarters  regarding  the 
pending  Federal  Trade  Commission  probe  into  food  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distributing  operations,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  renewed 
drive  for  Federal  grading  and  labeling  requirements  will  evolve 
from  this  probe. 

In  the  interim,  however,  many  factors,  both  in  the  canning 
and  distributing  fields,  are  going  ahead  with  the  development  of 
descriptive  labeling  programs,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  re¬ 
mains  united  against  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  Government 
standards,  and  symbolic  or  alphabetical  grading  and  labeling 
requirements  in  particular. 

GROCERY  CODE’S  SWAN  SONG 

ODE  operation  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  food  distributing 
industry  becomes  nothing  but  a  fond  (?)  memory  with 
announcement  that  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’ 
Code  Authority  has  been  legally  dissolved. 

Charles  H.  Janssen,  who  served  as  executive  chairman  of  the 
code  authority  during  its  approximately  eighteen  months  of 
operation,  has  been  appointed  trustee  and  receiver  for  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  will  conduct  the  liquidation,  which  is  expected  to 
take  about  two  months. 

The  national  code  authority  winds  up  with  a  surplus  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $40,000  on  hand,  and  one  of  the  last  official  acts 
of  its  chairman  has  been  the  preparation  of  an  exhaustive  analy¬ 
sis  of  code  activity,  designed  to  aid  those  trade  associations 
which  might  desire  to  seek  perpetuation  of  certain  benefits  de¬ 
rived  under  code  operation. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country's  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  LIBERAL  LOANS  ON  STORED  MERCHANDISE. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


MODERNIZE 

NEW -WAY 
LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C— 1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAV  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co..  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  Co.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 
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THE  BROKERS’  ASSOCIATION  STAND 

IN  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Mockler,  Grocery  Edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  President 
Howard  L.  Scott  of  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  restates  the  policy  of  his  association.  A  copy  of 
the  letter  was  forwarded  us  by  President  Scott  for 
our  information  and  we  pass  it  along  to  you  that  you 
may  know  the  Association  Brokers’  position. 

“You  discussed  editorially  the  situation  existing  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  in  the  Friday  (July  26th)  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce.  You  pictured  the  industry  as  divided  against  it¬ 
self  in  connection  with  pending  legislation. 

“It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  all  reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  you  have  made  a  correct  analysis.  It  is  most  unfortunate, 
because  the  expressions  of  trade  executives  have  been  practically 
unanimous  that  something  should  be  done  to  correct  the  evils 
which  exist,  and  doubly  unfortunate  because  it  would  appear 
that  the  only  difference  which  exists  is  as  to  the  method  which 
should  be  employed  to  arrive  at  this  much-desired  end. 

“So  far  as  the  food  brokers  are  concerned,  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  anyone.  We  stand  ready  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
with  any  individual  or  any  group  who  feels  as  we  do,  that  unfair 
price  discrimination  should  be  eliminated  from  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  We  have  a  very  definite  and  a  very  important  interest  in 
the  problem. 

“It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Mockler,  to  be  timely  to  make  a  re¬ 
statement  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’ 
Association.  I  publicly  stated  this  policy  before  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Indianapolis.  I  repeat  what  I  said  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
It  was  true  then,  it  is  true  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  true. 

“  ‘The  policy  of  the  Association  ...  is  clear  and  simple. 
The  food  broker  is  fighting  to  have  unfair  price  discrimi¬ 
nations  abolished  by  law  or  by  agreement,  by  either  or  both. 

He  is  not  fighting  men  or  organizations.  He  is  fighting  the 
evil  in  whatever  house  he  finds  it. 

“  ‘The  food  broker  is  not  deceived  nor  discouraged  by 
those  who  counsel  inaction,  or,  worse  still,  that  all  men 
join  in  the  evil  practice.  He  believes  that  right  will  ulti¬ 
mately  triumph.  He  is  not  unduly  alarmed  by  those  who 
recognize  the  evil  but  say  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it,  and  that  no  law  can  stop  it. 

“  ‘The  food  broker  has  the  utmost  faith  in  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  law  adequately  to  abolish  any  evil  in  our  commercial 
structure.  .  .  . 

“  ‘We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  cease  attacking  one 
another  simply  because  we  choose  to  differ  in  our  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  and  start  a  movement  which  will  outlaw 
this  evil  practice  that  so  many  have  been  indulging  in.’  ” 

IS  THERE  A  MORAL  IN  TOMATO  CROWING? 

“He  who  fights  and  runs  away. 

May  live  to  fight  another  day.” 

That  is  the  sort  of  “moral”  there  is  in  the  following 
story  as  every  tomato  canner  who  ever  contracted  for 
an  acreage  of  tomatoes  knows.  Only  the  tomato  canner 
cannot  run  away.  Read  the  story: 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Washington,  (D.  C.)  Star. 
“LEONARDTOWN,  MD.,  August  2 — Tomato  grow¬ 
ing  in  St.  Marys  County  has  ripened  into  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  some  30  farmers  who  abandoned  the  planting 
of  tobacco  in  favor  of  the  red  fruit.  The  problem  is 
what  to  do  with  the  2,000  bushels  of  Georgia  tomatoes 
which  were  produced  for  New  York  tables  on  the 
urgency  of  a  “man  from  the  Empire  State”  who  sold 
the  tomato  idea  to  the  farmers. 

The  ‘man’  has  left  the  county  after  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  tomatoes  the  farmers  produced,  and  the 
farmers  are  now  looking  toward  Washington  with  the 
hope  of  getting  some  aid  from  the  Government. 


There  is  no  cannery  in  St.  Marys  County  and  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  open  markets  in  Baltimore  and  Washington 
sell  for  10  cents  a  bushel.  Freight  charges  to  the 
markets  amount  to  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Selling  produce  at  cost  is  an  unattractive  proposition 
to  the  farmers,  so  they  have  called  in  County  Agent 
J.  J.  Johnson  to  help  solve  the  problem  and  save  the 
situation. 

Agent  Johnson  expressed  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  the  farmers,  but  opined  that  ‘there  is  not  much  to 
do  about  it.’ 

The  trouble  began  when  the  unnamed  ‘man  from 
New  York’  contracted  with  15  farmers  to  take  the 
whole  crop  if  they  would  raise  Georgia  tomatoes. 
Fifteen  other  farmers  learned  of  the  making  of  profita¬ 
ble  tomato  contracts  and  immediately  set  out  to  enter 
the  business. 

The  result  is  that  50  acres  were  planted  in  tomatoes, 
2,000  bushels  were  produced  and  the  ‘man  from  New 
York’  ran  out  on  his  contracts.”  \ 

For  once  the  canner  was  not  the  goat ! 

*«* 

COLONEL  A.  W.  SISK  DEAD 

OLONEL  ALBERT  W.  SISK,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  canned  foods  business,  died 
on  Thursday,  July  25th,  after  a  brief  illness, 
at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Colonel  Sisk  began  his  early  life  as  a  school  teacher, 
later  entered  the  mercantile  business  and  in  about  1886 
became  engaged  in  canning  of  vegetables.  In  1891  he 
founded  a  canned  foods  brokerage  business,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  present  Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son. 

Several  years  ago  Colonel  Sisk  retired  from  the 
brokerage  business  to  devote  his  time  to  his  large  in¬ 
terests  in  orchards  and  farm  lands. 

Colonel  Sisk’s  death  will  in  no  way  affect  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  present  firm  of  Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son. 

Jf  JC 

ASPARAGUS  PACK— 1935 

By  CARLOS  CAMPBELL 

Director,  Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 

July  26,  1935. 

HE  total  pack  of  asparagus  for  1935  according  to 
reports  from  asparagus  canners  amounted  to 
2,519,558  cases,  all  sizes,  of  which  1,654,781  cases 
were  Regular  (White)  and  864,777  cases  of  All  Green. 
The  1934  pack  totaled  2,148,891  cases  of  which  1,280,- 
825  cases  were  Regular  (White)  and  868,066  cases  of 
All  Green. 


State 

Type 

No.  2 

8  Oz. 

No.  1  E  300 

No.  10 

Misc. 

Total 

California  t 

Regular 

1,649.000 

N.  J.,  Del. 
and  Md. 

All  Green 
Regular 

All  Green 

689,000 

76,597 

7,191 

7,917 

90,706 

Ill.,  Ind.,  la. 

Regular 

1,269 

291 

2,093 

817 

1,063 

248 

6,781 

and  Nebr. 

Mich,  and  Ohio 

All  Green 
Regular 

All  Green 

22,028 

308 

1,163 

69,646 

8,660 

2,580 

94,374 

10,876 

17,876 

19,634 

6,506 

1,640 

55,632 

Regular 

All  Green 

and  Utah 
Southern 

17,044 

6,499 

2,147 

6,676 

30,366 

Regular 

All  Green 

3,600 

1,300 

4,800 

Total,  exclud- 

Regular 

1,269 

291 

2,093 

817 

1,063 

248 

6,781 

ing  California 

All  Green 

129,045 

18,184 

34,777 

66,161 

20,364 

8,266 

276,777 

Total,  includ- 

Regular 

1,664,781 

ing  California 

All  Green 

864,777 

t  California  Asparagus  Control  Committee. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 21/^-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull-' 
dozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 

discharge  IV^  inch.  Price . $65.00 

12  Retorts  inside  measurement  32x66,  all  in 
good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price . each,  $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  Current  3  H.  P.  Price..$25.00 
One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  with  2V^  inch  pipe 

62  ft.  galvanized  iron  with  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 72-inch  Closed  Retorts,  4  tier  Process 
Crates,  18  disc  Hawkins  Exhauster,  2  Circle  Steam 
Hoists.  We  have  for  sale  2  Sprague  Hand  Pack 
Tomato  Filling  Machines,  Copper  Kettles,  Tomato 
Washers,  Tomato  Pulp  Equipment,  Steam  Turbine, 
Label  Perforator,  etc.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  in  best  vegetable  farm¬ 
ing  district  in  South  Texas.  Capacity  500  cases  per 
day.  Address  Box  A-2057  c  o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2064, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 


Price  Now  $5,00  Formerly  $10.00 


Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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CANNERS  SEEDS- 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everythins  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  BRISTOL,  pa. 


BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 


151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


COLONIAL  BOr  COPVmaHTBD 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  arid  Freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


DomeBtic  DUtributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Back  To  Chicago  For  1936  Convention  —  Weather  Hurting 
Tomato  Crop— Beet  Price  Named  With  Pack  Opening — 
“Green  Wraps”  Cause  Scare. 

ACK  TO  CHICAGO  for  the  ’36  Convention !  That’s 
the  sense  of  the  following  wire  received  from  the 
National  Canners  Association’s  Secretary,  Frank 
E.  Gorrell,  and  an  announcement  from  Paul  Fishback, 
the  National  Food  Brokers’  Secretary 

“President  Howard  A  Orr  has  announced  annual 
convention  National  Canners’  Association  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
and  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  January  19th  to  25th.  Stop. 
Three  associations  have  agreed  to  restrict  room  reser¬ 
vations  to  bonafide  members  in  good  standing,  but 
including  program  participants,  press  representatives, 
members  of  conference  committees,  association  execu¬ 
tives  and  government  officials.  Stop.  All  reservations 
will  be  made  through  offices  of  the  respective  associa¬ 
tions.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association,  National  Food  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
held  Sunday  and  Monday,  August  4th  and  5th,  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  the  conventions  of  the 
three  associations  would  be  held  during  the  week 
beginning  January  20th,  1936,  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
with  the  Stevens  Hotel  as  headquarters. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  two  floors  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel  have  been  rebuilt  into  apartments  for  permanent 
residents,  a  change  in  the  method  of  making  reserva¬ 
tions  and  in  limiting  the  reservations  to  association 
members  only  became  necessary.  The  following  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  by  the  representatives  of  the 
associations. 

“It  is  agreed  in  conference  that  none  of  the  three 
associations  will  make  reservations  at  The  Stevens 
Hotel  for  any  persons  other  than  bona  fide  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  respective  associations ;  except 
that  reservations  be  made  for  bona  fide 

1.  Representatives  of  the  press ;  2.  Convention  joint 
conference  committeemen ;  3.  Executives  of  allied 
associations;  4.  Participants  in  the  program;  5.  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  other  public  servants. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  there  will  be  no  listings  of 
Stevens  Hotel  reservations  in  the  convention  telephone 
directory  except  the  names  of  the  principal  firms  for 
which  reservations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with 


the  foregoing  agreement.  Related  industries  will  be 
listed  in  the  directory  showing  their  outside  hotel 
accommodations. 

The  association  secretaries  will  be  requested  to  make 
no  reservations  except  where  names  of  occupants  of 
rooms  are  given,  and  where  the  names  of  persons  are 
unknown  to  them,  the  secretaries  will  make  investiga¬ 
tion  in  each  case  to  establish  the  bona  fide  employment 
by,  or  connection  with  the  member  firm.” 

Under  the  foregoing  agreement  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association  to  make 
any  reservations  at  The  Stevens  Hotel  for  the  brokers’ 
principals.  Canner  principals  will  make  their  reserva¬ 
tions  through  the  Canners  Association.  Other  prin¬ 
cipals  will  be  accommodated  in  outside  hotels,  and  if 
the  information  is  furnished  this  office  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  rates  a  listing,  the  name  and  location  will  be  in 
the  convention  telephone  directory. 

THE  MARKET — There  is  little  change  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  over  last  week.  Buyers  are  still 
holding  off  awaiting  further  crop  developments  in  the 
belief  that  the  large  acreage  planted  to  canning  crops 
are  going  to  result  in  lower  prices. 

Plantings  were  retarded  two  to  three  weeks  due  to 
wet  weather  in  most  canning  sections,  which  has 
thrown  the  crops  open  to  the  ravages  of  insect  pests 
and  disease  and  will  bring  them  to  harvest  late,  where 
an  early  frost  could  cause  heavy  damage. 

A  look  at  the  crop  reports  in  this  issue  will  disclose 
about  an  average  of  80  per  cent  tomato  crop  condition, 
rain  taking  its  toll  of  blossoms  in  some  sections,  and 
the  lack  of  it  hurting  others,  but  in  every  case  the  crop 
is  late.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  rather  hard  to 
explain  why  blocks  of  standard  No.  2  tomatoes  sold 
as  low  as  571/2  cents  this  past  week  and  standard  lO’s 
at  $2.65. 

Tomato  puree  has  taken  a  considerable  drop  in  price 
over  former  quotations:  No.  1  whole  stock  as  low  as 
371/2  cents  and  lO’s  down  to  $3.25. 

The  early  wet  weather  caused  some  damage  to  corn 
crops,  for  growers  were  unable  to  get  into  the  fields 
to  properly  work  them,  and  in  some  cases  weeds  were 
as  high  as  the  corn.  More  recently  dry  weather  has 
set  in  and  now  come  reports  of  Stewart’s  disease  as 
a  result.  Corn  prices  have  held  steady  this  past  week. 

Peas  have  held  fairly  steady  at  prices  quoted. 

The  canning  of  beets  will  begin  in  the  Tri-States 
this  week  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  weeks 
are  in  quotation:  Baby  No.  2,  $1.00;  Whole  No.  2,  90 
cents;  21/2’s  at  $1.10;  lO’s  at  $3.25;  Cut  No.  2  at  75 
cents;  21/2’s  at  $1.00;  lO’s  at  $3.25;  Sliced  No.  2  at 
90  cents ;  lO’s  at  $3.75. 
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CAUSE  FOR  WORRY — Considerable  concern  was 
shown  by  Indiana  canners  over  a  letter  issued  to  county 
agents  by  an  Indianapolis  Commission  Merchant  under 
date  of  July  16th. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  going  to  pack  and  ship  green  wrapped  tomatoes  from 
here,  this  season,  if  I  can  get  the  tomato  growers  interested. 

We  are  going  to  do  this  on  a  CASH  BASIS — paying  cash  as 
tomatoes  are  received.  We  are  going  to  start  out  paying  $20.00 
per  ton  for  No.  1  tomatoes  and  will  continue  this  price  as  long 
as  possible. 

We  want  these  tomatoes  pulled  just  before  they  are  ready  to 
start  pinking. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  handle  carefully  to  prevent  bruising, 
suggest  using  bushel  crates  or  baskets  and  not  fill  too  full. 

You  can  readily  see  where  it  will  be  to  the  growers  interest 
to  market  his  tomatoes  in  this  manner:  Shipping  out  will  hold 
the  market  up  here  and  the  growers  can  sell  the  ripe,  off  grade 
tomatoes  to  the  canners. 

We  are  going  to  start  packing  July  22 — will  you  please  get 
this  information  to  as  many  growers  as  possible.  Show  them 
where  it  will  be  to  their  interest  and  I  will  thank  you  to  advise 
me  the  names,  address  and  acreage  of  each  party  you  get  in¬ 
terested  and  tell  me  when  they  will  be  ready  to  start.  Or  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  come  and  see  me  if  possible.  They 
can  find  me  at  317  Virginia  Avenue  from  5  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

May  I  hear  from  you? 

Certainly  canners  have  little  to  worry  about  such  a 
move  as  this  commission  merchant  makes.  What 
housewife  will  pay  the  price  for  green  wraps,  whether 
in  the  heart  of  a  tomato  growing  region  at  mid-season 
or  not?  She  knows  the  qualities  of  vine-ripened  fruit 
and  eagerly  looks  forward  to  its  appearance  in  the 
retail  markets;  and  at  a  popular  price  for  seasonable 
products.  That  $20  per  ton  will  drop  to  $10  to  $8  and 
on  down  and  still  offer  no  competition  on  the  retail 
market.  Give  him  plenty  of  rope;  he’ll  hang  himself. 

jf*  jf 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Quiet — Buyers  Awaiting  Further  Pack  Developments — Fancy 
Sweet  Peas  in  Demand  as  Shortage  Looms — Corn  Prices  Hold — 
No.  10  Tins  in  Demand. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  York,  August  9,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — The  spot  market  continued  to 
display  an  irregular  tone  during  the  past  week, 
although  the  general  position  of  the  market  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fairly  stable.  A  moderate  volume  of  spot 
business  was  passing  on  new  packs,  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  but  on  products  not  yet  in  the  cans,  buying 
interest  continued  to  lag.  Distributors,  apparently, 
have  been  made  apprehensive  by  reports  of  near-record 
packs  in  many  lines,  and  will  not  be  operating  with 
confidence  until  more  detailed  data  on  pack  totals  is 
at  hand. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers,  in  general,  appear  to  be 
bearish  on  new  pack  tomatoes,  standard  peas,  corn, 
and  a  number  of  vegetable  lines,  and  while  this  state 
of  mind  continues,  little  improvement  in  forward  buy¬ 
ing  can  be  anticipated.  Canned  fruits,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  be  regarded  with  considerable  confi¬ 


dence,  and  the  independent  packers  have  booked  a  good 
volume  for  later  shipment.  Buyers  are  not  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  some  $4,000,000,000  will  go  into  relief 
channels  during  the  coming  winter  season,  and  this 
improved  buying  power  is  being  counted  upon  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  canned  food  consumption. 

MARKET  POSITION  —  Notwithstanding  these 
bearish  views  on  the  part  of  some  buyers,  however,  the 
statistical  position  of  the  market  is  good,  insofar  as 
visible  supplies  are  concerned.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  data  indicate  that  holdings  of  the  seven  major 
canned  food  items  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  as  of  July  1  this  year  aggregated  3,413,976  cases, 
as  compared  with  5,074,702  cases  on  April  1  and  stocks 
of  3,563,880  cases  on  July  1  a  year  ago.  Distributors 
were  carrying  much  larger  stocks  of  peaches  and  pears 
this  year,  with  a  sharp  drop  in  canned  corn  holdings, 
and  stocks  of  peas,  tomatoes,  wax  beans,  green  beans, 
and  pineapple  showing  relatively  no  change  from  a 
year  ago. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  new  pack  has  failed 
to  hold  at  recent  price  levels,  and  it  is  reported  here 
that  buyers  have  confirmed  standard  2’s  as  low  as  57l^ 
cents  per  dozen,  F.  0.  B.  cannery.  Other  packers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  quoting  the  market  at  a  range  of  60  to  65 
cents  per  dozen,  and  not  sufficient  business  was  done 
at  571/4  cents  to  establish  this  quotation  as  “the  mar¬ 
ket.”  No.  I’s  are  quoted  at  the  canneries  on  the  basis 
of  40  cents  per  dozen,  with  3’s  held  at  921/4  cents,  and 
lO’s  at  an  inside  figure  of  $2.65.  The  market  for  south¬ 
ern  packs  is  now  under  a  parity  with  the  coast  market, 
where  canners  quote  standards  at  90  to  96  cents  for 
21/4’s  and  $3.00  for  lO’s,  with  solid  pack  posted  at 
$1.35  for  21/4’s  and  $4.00  inside  for  lO’s.  Current  re¬ 
ports  indicate  a  near-record  pack  of  tomatoes,  but  old 
man  weather  is  yet  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  some  dis¬ 
tributors  are  buying  rather  freely  at  today’s  market  on 
the  theory  that  current  quotations  will  look  dirt  cheap 
a  month  or  so  hence. 

PEAS — ^While  the  aggregate  pack  for  the  country 
is  expected  to  run  23,000,000  to  24,000,000  cases,  short¬ 
ages  of  the  more  wanted  grades  of  fancy  sweets  are 
already  developing.  It  looks  like  an  advancing  market 
on  top  grades  and  an  easy  tone  on  standards  and  extra 
standards.  The  market  for  southern  packs  appears  to 
be  doing  a  little  better,  and  sellers  who  had  been  offer¬ 
ing  standard  2’s  at  65  cents  have  advanced  to  70  cents 
in  a  number  of  instances.  Distributors  in  this  market 
bought  rather  freely  of  the  new  pack  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  these  goods  are  moving  rapidly  into  con¬ 
suming  channels,  indicating  that  considerable  replace¬ 
ment  buying  is  in  the  offing.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  wise  move  for  the 
packers  to  take  a  somewhat  firmer  stand  and  endeavor 
to  stabilize  their  market  around  the  70  cent  level. 

CORN — Packers  are  firmer  on  new  pack  fancy,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  distributors  have  bought  fu¬ 
tures  rather  liberally  at  quotations  considerably  under 
canners’  current  asking  prices,  the  advance  has  tended 
to  shut  off  demand.  Southern  standards  are  holding 
at  90  cents  per  dozen,  while  midwestern  packers  quote 
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standard  2’s  nominally  at  $1.00  per  dozen  at  the  can¬ 
neries. 

PEACHES — California  canners  are  evidently  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  breaking  down  the  growers’  bloc  this  year, 
judging  from  the  easier  tone  of  the  market  for  new 
pack  cling  peaches.  Canners  have  been  quoting  stan¬ 
dard  2V2’s  at  $1.22V^  and  choice  at  $1,321/^,  and  reports 
this  week  indicate  offerings  at  2iy4  cents  lower  on  each 
grade — presumably  from  operators.  Until  the  major 
packers  are  out  with  their  formal  or  tentative  opening 
prices,  however,  buyers  are  sitting  back,  having  cov¬ 
ered  their  later  requirements  partially  by  contracts 
closed  in  recent  weeks. 

PEARS — Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  that  the 
pack  of  Bartlett  pears  in  California  and  the  Northwest 
will  not  be  he^vy  this  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
1935  outturn,  in  conjunction  with  carryover  stocks 
from  last  year,  will  prove  ample  for  the  trade’s  re¬ 
quirements. 

CANNER  ENTERS  NEW  YORK  MARKET  — 
United  Packing  Corporation,  operating  canneries  at 
Porterville  and  Oakland,  California,  has  completed 
plans  to  enter  the  New  York  market  this  season,  hav¬ 
ing  appointed  Balfour  &  Guthrie,  Ltd.,  their  local  sell¬ 
ing  agents.  The  company  has  hitherto  marketed  its 
packs  in  interior  markets. 

NO.  10  SALES  BOOM — ^With  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  at  record  strength,  a  substantial  increase 
in  consumption  of  No.  10  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  reported.  Purchases  for  much  of  the  East  Coast 
area  were  formerly  handled  by  the  United  States  Army 
Base  in  Brooklyn,  but  in  response  to  political  pressure, 
it  is  understood,  much  of  the  buying  has  now  been 
localized,  particularly  along  the  South  Atlantic  Coast. 
The  Brooklyn  Army  Base,  however,  continues  to  buy 
in  large  volume  for  the  New  York  and  New  England 
area,  and  distributors  who  specialize  in  No.  lO’s  for 
the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  steamship  trades,  are  now 
finding  a  heavy  outlet  to  CCC  camps.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  for  CCC  deliveries  are  rigid,  and  the  boys  are 
eating  a  higher  grade  of  canned  food  than  goes  to  the 
regular  military  establishments. 

PINNACLE  PASSED — Brokers  in  this  market  who 
a  year  ago  were  engaged  in  a  volume  battle  for  various 
brands  of  canned  dog  foods  have  eased  off  on  their 
selling  pressure,  and  these  accounts  are  no  longer  as 
highly  prized  as  was  formerly  the  case.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  reported,  price  cutting  and  “free  deals”  so 
complicated  the  sale  of  this  product  that  the  brokers 
found  that  their  commissions  did  not  justify  the  time 
and  expense  they  were  putting  in  on  these  lines.  Of 
course,  the  packers  with  established  brands  are  still 
getting  a  good  play  in  the  trade  here,  not  relatively 
unknown  brands  now  apparently  have  the  proverbial 
snowball’s  chance  to  break  into  the  New  York  market. 

SALMON — New  pack  canned  salmon  is  showing  a 
strong  tone,  due  to  the  small  pack  this  season,  and 
pinks,  although  promising  to  be  in  large  supply  this 
year,  are  firming  up  in  sympathy.  Jobbers  have 
bought  salmon  in  fair  volume,  having  experienced  an 
active  consuming  demand  for  this  product  this  season. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Vegetable  Market  on  Decline  and  Buying  Lacking — ^Tomato 
Canning  Begins  in  Two  Weeks,  Quality  Good — Prices  on  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  Irregular — ^The  Patman  Bill  Topic  of 
Conversation 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  9,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Some  of  the  buyers  point 
out  that  this  year’s  production  of  the  three 
major  items  are  likely  to  be  as  follows : 

Peas  23,000,000  cases,  corn  18,500,000  cases,  toma¬ 
toes  16,000,000  cases.  Total  57,500,000  cases. 

With  prices  on  all  three  more  or  less  easy  and  tend¬ 
ing  toward  lower  levels,  the  incentive  to  purchase  and 
to  stock  up  or  anticipate  wants,  is  lacking.  That  means 
unless  something  unexpected  develops  in  the  next 
couple  of  months,  the  market  will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  of  last  fall.  Now,  Mr.  Judge,  if  your  readers  have 
it  figured  out  in  a  different  manner,  let  them  respond. 
The  Chicago  trade  would  welcome  constructive 
thoughts.  Of  course,  these  remarks  apply  largely  to 
standard  and  possibly  extra  standard  grades  of  peas, 
corn  and  tomatoes.  When  it  comes  to  the  fancy  grades, 
it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a  possible  shortage.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  is  in  peas. 

TOMATOES — Interest  has  centered  this  week  in 
No.  2  tin  standard  Maryland  tomatoes  that  have  sold 
freely  throughout  this  market  at  57 to  60  cents  f.  o. 
b.  shipping  point.  With  a  rate  of  freight  that  figures 
only  8I/2  to  9  cents,  it  makes  the  No.  2  standard  tomato 
particularly  attractive.  The  quality  of  these  tomatoes 
is  good  and  highly  acceptable  to  our  trade. 

Indiana  canners  will  not  get  under  way  for  another 
two  weeks.  A  few  might  begin  in  a  very  small  way 
the  next  several  days,  but  Indiana  is  late  and  the  main 
crop  will  not  be  on  until  about  the  25th  of  this  month. 
Canners  in  Indiana  and  other  Middle  Western  States 
are  holding  firm  with  70  cents  on  No.  2  standards  about 
the  lowest  one  hears.  Other  sizes  like  No.  2i/^  tins  and 
No.  10  tins  have  not  been  in  demand. 

CORN — The  growing  crop  has  made  very  favorable 
progress  the  past  fortnight.  Some  canners  in  this 
district  will  begin  packing  the  Early  Golden  Bantam 
corn  within  the  coming  week.  The  market  generally 
is  a  little  soft  and  the  distributor  is  fearful  that  corn 
prices  might  follow  the  same  procession  as  did  peas. 

PEAS — It  is  becoming  most  pronounced  that  the 
fancy  grades  in  both  Alaskas  and  sweets  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  short.  Today  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
buy  fancy  Alaskas  and  only  limited  quantities  of  fancy 
sweets  are  available. 

The  smart  jobber  will  be  the  one  who  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  lot  of  fancy  peas  available  and  who  in 
turn  takes  care  of  his  retail  customers  for  that  grade. 

No.  2  tin  so-called  standard  peas  are  quoted  through¬ 
out  this  section  as  low  as  75  cents  with  here  and  there 
a  lot  that  is  more  or  less  under  grade  available  at  70 
cents.  In  fairness,  however,  to  a  large  majority  of 
Wisconsin  canners,  it  can  be  said  that  No.  2  tin  full 
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standard  No.  4  Alaskas  are  held  at  85  cents  to  90  cents 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  No.  1  tin  peas  and  No.  10  tin 
peas  have  not  been  in  call  lately. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  stronger  market 
in  the  East  has  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  packing.  No.  2  standard  cut  green 
beans  from  these  two  states  are  quoted  at  from  65  to 
70  cents  f.  o.  b.  factories  with  little  or  no  resulting 
business.  Fancy  beans  have  not  been  wanted. 

MICHIGAN  R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Canners  are 
holding  their  own  and  slowly  but  surely  the  distributor 
is  coming  in  and  paying  close  to  the  list.  More  sales 
have  been  recorded  during  the  past  week  at  $4.90  for 
No.  10s  red  sour  pitted  cherries  and  $1.05  for  No.  2 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  than  for  the  preceding  two 
or  more  weeks. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  is  holding  their 
breath,  awaiting  opening  prices  which  have  been  daily 
expected.  The  general  thought  is  that  prices  when 
named  will  be  lower  than  was  figured  on  earlier  in 
the  season.  As  a  result  of  this  expectant  attitude, 
actual  buying  is  more  or  less  at  a  standstill. 

SHRIMP — Quite  a  little  business  has  been  booked 
for  new  packing,  shipment  when  ready,  but  recent  ad¬ 
vices  are  that  trouble  is  brewing  on  the  Gulf  and  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  higher  prices  than  those 
previously  quoted,  which  were:  No.  1  tin  Fancy  Wet 
Shrimp,  $1.15;  No.  1  tin  Fancy  Medium  Wet,  $1.10; 
No.  1  tin  Fancy  Small  Wet  Shrimp,  $1.05.  These  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Gulf  ports. 

SAUER  KRAUT — Those  canners  who  do  not  think 
that  the  high  price  of  a  certain  food  affects  the  price 
of  another  food,  have  an  example  in  sauer  kraut.  The 
demand  has  been  very  light  and  everyone  claims  that 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pork  prices  have  been  so  high. 
Pork  and  sauer  kraut  seem  to  go  together.  No.  2l^ 
sauer  kraut  in  Wisconsin  is  offered  as  low  as  57  cents 
f.  0.  b.  factory,  but  most  of  the  canners  are  holding 
at  60  cents. 

THE  PATMAN  BILL — Why  do  some  of  the  leaders 
among  the  food  manufacturers  try  to  “white-wash”  the 
Eight  Million  Dollar  Scandal?  Now  come  some  who 
say  lookout  for  a  Congressional  investigation  in  the 
food  distributive  business.  Well,  the  large  majority 
of  canners  don’t  have  to  be  afraid  of  any  investigation. 
All  the  brokers  do  not  have  to  be  afraid,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  wholesale  grocers  certainly  do  not  have 
to  be  afraid.  Then  there  are  others  in  the  trade  who 
apparently  want  to  “soft-pedal”  this  scandal.  Is 
there  any  rhyme  or  reason  why  that  should  be  done  ? 

DO  YE  LIKEWISE — One  of  the  leading  wholesale 
grocers  of  Chicago  wrote  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat¬ 
man,  Congressman  from  Texas,  relative  to  his  Patman 
Bill,  as  follows: 

“As  citizens  and  independent  wholesale  grocers,  we 
wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  fight  you  are 
making  in  behalf  of  independent  business  and  against 
monopoly.  Thousands  of  wholesale  grocers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  who  have  been  able  to  see  nothing  but 
black  despair  before  them  now  see  the  clouds  rolling 
by  and  hope  renewed,  principally  because  of  your 
efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  huge  chains  have  for  years 
demanded  and  received  more  and  more  concessions 
from  national  food  manufacturers.  They  have  used 


these  concessions  to  crush  the  independent  wholesalers 
and  retailers  and  to  destroy  the  American  standard  of 
living.  Our  hope  lies  in  you!  We  are  grateful — and 
MORE  POWER  TO  YOU  1” 

THE  TRUE  CANNER’S  POSITION— The  follow¬ 
ing  was  written  by  one  of  the  best  canners  in  the 
country  to  a  chiseling  outfit,  i.  e.,  buying  organization. 
It  speaks  a  “mouthful” : 

“We  regret  indeed  we  cannot  accept  the  business 
through  your  office.  Please  understand  there  are  no 
hard  feelings.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  policy.  Our 
regular  outlet  channels  which  we  feel  are  entirely  too 
valuable  to  us,  are  our  established  brokerage  connec¬ 
tions.  Our  brokers  have  built  up  and  developed  our 
business  and  we,  therefore,  feel  it  is  only  right  that  we 
protect  them. 

We  are  packing  competitive  merchandise.  We  feel 
that  competitive  merchandise  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
service  and  we  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important 
links  of  service  on  competitive  merchandise  is  broker¬ 
age  connections  and  good  ones.” 

* 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Canning  Season  Opening  Date  Postponed  to  August 

10th — Okra  Crop  of  Good  Quality — Dewberry  Canning 
on  Big  Scale 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  7,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  canning  season  that  was 
scheduled  to  start  in  Alabama  on  August  1,  did 
not  materialize,  on  account  the  newly  formed  sea 
food  commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  last  week  and  postponed  the  opening  date 
from  August  1  to  August  10,  thus  giving  the  shrimp 
an  opportunity  to  grow  larger  and  to  be  better  suitable 
for  canning. 

One  of  the  canneries  in  Bayou  La  Batre  had  already 
sent  out  its  boats  before  the  ruling  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  was  received  and  this  cannery  was  confronted 
with  a  proposition  of  handling  approximately  a 
hundred  barrels  of  shrimp  that  the  boats  brought  in. 

Governor  Bibb  Graves  a  few  weeks  ago  appointed 
the  new  sea  food  commission,  which  is  composed  of 
1.  T.  Quinn,  state  commissioner  of  game  and  fisheries, 
chairman ;  Representative  A.  L.  Staple  of  Mobile ; 
Representative  A.  B.  McPharl  of  Baldwin  County; 
Nelo  J.  Gonzales,  president  of  the  Star  Fish  and  Oyster 
Co.,  Mobile,  and  Charles  Wakeford  of  Escambia 
County. 

Another  meeting  is  being  held  at  Montgomery  this 
week  by  the  commission  for  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  etc. 

Incorporation  papers  of  the  commission  were  filed 
last  Friday. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  1  the  sea  food  commission 
agreed  to  confer  at  once  with  Thad  Holt,  head  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  regarding  a  loan  of 
$250,000  for  rehabilitation  of  the  oyster  and  shrimp 
industries  in  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties.  The  com- 
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mission  will  ask  Holt’s  advice  as  to  whether  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  filed  with  WPA  or  PWA. 

The  shrimp  in  the  bay  have  greatly  improved  in  size 
and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the  canning  season 
starts  that  they  will  be  a  good  medium. 

It  was  a  good  move  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
postpone  the  opening  date  of  the  shrimp  canning  from 
August  1  to  August  10,  because  while  there  is  a  good 
grade  of  medium  shrimp  in  the  lower  bay,  yet  the 
shrimp  are  still  badly  mixed  with  small  ones  in  the 
upper  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  is 
where  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  is  done,  because  the 
shrimp  are  more  plentiful  there. 

The  change  in  the  date  of  the  shrimp  canning  season 
has  caused  considerable  disappointment  to  the  buyers, 
because  the  stock  of  spots  is  very  low  and  they  were 
expecting  to  receive  shipments  of  the  new  pack  from 
Alabama  by  the  10th  of  August,  whereas  it  will  be 
delayed  another  ten  days. 

The  opening  date  of  the  shrimp  canning  season  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  as  prescribed  by  the  con¬ 
servation  laws  of  those  states  is  August  15,  but  last 
year  the  sea  food  commission  moved  it  up  to  August 
10,  therefore,  if  Alabama  postpones  her  opening  date 
to  August  10  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  shoves  up 
their’s  to  the  same  date,  we  will  have  all  the  factories 
in  this  section  starting  up  on  the  same  day. 

OKRA — The  canning  of  okra  is  still  going  on  and 
while  we  are  having  mighty  hot  and  dry  weather,  yet 
the  plants  are  holding  up  well  under  the  strain  and  the 
crop  is  of  mighty  good  quality. 

Okra  is  a  vegetable  that  is  not  generally  known  all 
over  the  country,  hence  it  is  not  generally  used  by  the 
American  housewives,  but  from  the  way  the  sale  is, 
those  that  use  it  must  use  it  a  mighty  heap,  because 
there  is  always  a  good  volume  of  it  canned  and  sold. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10. 
Okra  and  tomato  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.75 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

DEWBERRIES — This  is  a  berry  that  grows  wild  in 
this  section  and  although  they  have  been  preserved  in 
jars  and  canned  by  the  housewife  for  ages,  yet  it  has 
never  assumed  much  commercial  importance  in  this 
section  and  the  reason  probably  is  that  they  have  never 
been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  here  and  the  supply 
of  wild  dewberries  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  production  to  warrant  the  canneries  to  pack  them 
on  a  big  scale. 

The  Luce  packing  plant  at  Lucedale,  Mississippi, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  vegetable 
canneries  in  this  section,  reports  the  packing  of  1,000 
cases  of  dewberries  this  spring,  which  they  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  at  $1.30  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  for  No.  2  can. 

This  firm  has  been  canning  dewberries  in  this 
manner  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  demand  for 
them  this  year  after  they  sold  out  being  so  heavy  they 
have  decided  to  go  into  the  canning  of  dewberries  next 
spring  on  a  much  larger  scale. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Canners  Awaiting  Determination  of  Costs  Before  Naming  Peach 
or  Pear  Quotations — Canners  and  Growers  Fail  to  Agree  on 
Canning  Peach  Prices — Growers  Prices  for  Pear  Not  Being 
Met — Price  Spread  Drawing  Attention  to  Pink  Salmon 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  August  9,  1935. 

CALIFORNIA  canners  are  making  little  effort  to 
interest  the  trade  in  new  pack  pears  or  peaches, 
preferring  to  wait  until  packing  costs  are  more 
definitely  known.  There  is  quite  a  holding  of  both 
these  fruits  still  in  first  hands  and  canners  prefer  to 
see  spot  stocks  moved  off  at  present  quotations,  rather 
than  accept  business  on  futures  at  the  low  prices  quoted 
by  some.  The  situation  on  cherries  and  apricots  is 
quite  different,  packs  having  been  completed,  except 
for  isolated  activities  on  the  latter,  costs  are  known  and 
an  active  market  established.  These  fruits  are  moving 
quite  actively,  considering  the  general  quietness. 

NO  PRICE  AGREEMENT — Canners  and  growers 
have  abandoned  all  efforts  to  limit  the  pack  of  cling 
peaches  and  establish  minimum  prices  for  the  crop. 
Weeks  of  negotiations  failed  to  produce  a  price  proposal 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  and  early  in  the  month  con¬ 
ferences  came  to  an  end  and  canners  entered  the  field 
to  bargain  individually  with  growers.  Cling  peach 
growers  held  out  persistently  for  a  price  of  $40  a 
ton  for  No.  1  fruit,  with  canners  equally  insistent  that 
$24.56  a  ton,  based  on  a  crop  of  195,000  tons,  was  a 
fair  quotation.  Data  of  the  Giannini  Foundation, 
showing  the  relation  between  prices  and  crops,  was 
used  in  arriving  at  this  figure.  Growers  refused  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  canners  that  the  price  should  be  set  at 
$24.56,  with  a  sliding  reduction  scale  of  $1.63  for  each 
5,000  tons  produced  over  the  estimated  crop. 

While  no  agreement  on  price  or  size  of  the  pack  has 
been  reached,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  two  in¬ 
terests  may  come  to  an  understanding  on  a  grading 
agreement.  If  the  use  of  No.  2  fruit  is  eliminated,  the 
pack  would  be  held  down  automatically  and  higher 
prices  could  be  paid.  As  matters  now  stand  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  pack  or  grade  of  fruit  that 
may  be  handled.  The  inability  of  canners  and  growers 
to  get  together  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  reaction  from 
what  is  termed  too  much  control  by  government.  Not 
a  few  feel  that  they  can  do  better  by  working  just  as 
they  choose,  without  regulation  of  any  kind.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  industry  has  operated  under  various 
agreements  and  without  agreements.  The  years  when 
agreements  were  in  force  saw  growers  getting  from 
$20  to  $30  a  ton  for  their  fruit,  while  the  one  year  in 
between  when  there  was  no  agreement  brought  returns 
of  but  $6.50  a  ton.  Some  canners  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  pay  $30  a  ton  this  year,  but  there  are 
more  who  expect  to  secure  fruit  for  even  less. 

PEARS — Prices  of  $30  a  ton  on  No.  1  Bartlett  pears 
and  $15  a  ton  on  No.  2s  are  being  offered  by  canners  for 
fruit  grown  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  district.  While 
these  prices  are  $10  a  ton  less  than  those  set  by  the 
organized  pear  growers,  they  are  being  accepted  in 
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many  instances,  as  the  fruit  is  ripening  rapidly. 
Growers  in  the  river  district  are  still  asking  $50  a  ton 
for  their  fruit.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  there  is  being  shipped  in  the  fresh  form. 

SALMON — ^The  wide  spread  in  price  between  red 
and  pink  salmon  is  resulting  in  increased  attention 
being  paid  the  cheaper  fish.  Pinks  are  to  be  had  at 
$1.05  in  this  market,  with  reds  held  at  $2.25  where  any 
are  to  be  had.  Opinion  seems  to  be  general  that  the 
opening  price  of  Alaska  reds  will  be  about  $2.25,  and 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  of  boosting  the  price  on 
pinks.  Some  fairly  large  shipments  of  pinks  are  now 
coming  out  of  Alaska. 

New  labor  troubles  have  developed  in  the  Columbia 
River  salmon  canning  industry  and  eight  canneries 
have  been  closed  or  thrown  on  a  part-time  schedule. 
Fishermen  demanded  8  cents  a  pound  for  fish  caught 
between  August  1  and  15,  and  6  cents  for  fish  caught 
during  the  ten  days  following.  Packers  offered  6  cents 
until  August  15. 

FIGS — Prices  on  new  pack  Kadota  figs  have  been 
put  out  by  several  packers  and  are  slightly  higher  than 
those  that  prevailed  last  year.  These  are  largely  as 
follows:  Buffet,  82i^  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.40;  No.  2j4, 
$2.40,  and  No.  10,  $7.75. 

ORANGE  JUICE — Several  canners  of  orange  juice 
have  brought  out  prices  on  the  forthcoming  pack, 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,000 
cases.  These  are  $1.00  and  $1.05  for  No.  1  tails,  the 
most  popular  size,  and  $6.00  to  $6.50  for  No.  10s.  Last 
year’s  pack  was  about  285,000  cases.  Several  new 
operators  are  entering  the  field  this  year.  In  addition 
to  the  pack  of  juice,  orange  concentrate  is  being  packed 
in  gallon  cans  and  sold  to  concerns  which  dilute  it  and 
deliver  the  finished  product  with  dairy  products. 

BEANS — The  canning  of  snap  beans  has  been  under 
way  in  California  for  about  a  month.  The  output 
promises  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  usual.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  plans  have  been  made  for  an  in¬ 
creased  pack. 

Jft  JC 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

LYNCHBURG,  OHIO,  August  5,  1935  —  Stowells 
Evergreen  Sweet:  Have  under  contract  some  520  acres 
with  around  100  acres  being  practically  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  earlier  weather  conditions.  Crop  is  growing 
nicely  at  present,  but  expect  only  600  to  700  tons; 
about  85  per  cent  of  normal.  Our  factory  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  open  until  around  the  25th  of  August.  Packed 
20,600  cases  in  1934  from  430  acres. 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS.,  August  5,  1935  — Looks 
good.  Early  varieties  show  considerable  blasting.  Will 
probably  equal  average  crop. 
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BEANS 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1935— Golden  Wax: 
Severely  damaged  by  rains.  At  planting  time  we  had 
hard  storms  that  washed  and  hardened  the  top  soil  so 
the  seed  could  not  get  through.  Had  storms  that 
washed  out  the  young  plants  just  as  they  were  trying 
to  get  started.  Crop  in  our  section  is  short.  Those 
plants  that  came  through  are  in  fine  shape  and  may 
yield  more  being  thinner  on  the  ground.  Beans  are  of 
very  nice  quality. 

TREVLAC,  IND.,  August  7,  1935 — Green:  Acreage 
probably  near  100  per  cent  average.  Some  fields  badly 
damaged  by  bean  beetles  and  will  produce  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  Other  fields  planted  at  proper  time  will  produce 
better  than  normal  crops  due  to  favorable  weather. 
Beetle  control  largely  a  matter  of  planting  time.  We 
never  use  beans  from  sprayed  or  dusted  fields  due  to 
danger  from  arsenic. 

MARYDEL,  MD.,  August  1,  1935 — Crop  90  per  cent 
average. 

BIRCH  TREE,  MO.,  August  5,  1935 — Acreage  100 
per  cent;  just  planted.  A  very  good  season  in  this 
section  that  will  insure  a  good  stand.  Will  start  the 
last  of  September. 

GALT,  MO.,  August  5,  1935 — Green:  Late.  Around 
40  per  cent  normal. 

NEWVILLE,  PA.,  August  3,  1935— Green:  Not  fin¬ 
ished  packing  as  yet.  Not  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
normal  pack.  Quality  good  on  80  per  cent  of  what  we 
packed. 

Wax:  Short  crop.  Quality  good.  Only  50  per  cent 
of  normal. 

BEETS 

VICTOR,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1935 — Awfully  hard  to 
get  a  stand  due  to  too  much  rain.  Plants  are  very  sen¬ 
sitive  when  coming  up  and  very  easily  washed  out  or 
damped  off.  Few  small  acreages  obtainable  at  this 
time,  but  the  beets  are  not  of  very  large  size. 

CORVALLIS,  ORE.,  July  31,  1935— Started  canning 
July  26th.  Has  been  very  dry.  Crop  about  75  per  cent 
of  normal,  but  this  is  offset  by  slight  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  this  year.  Doubt  if  total  pack  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  exceed  last  year’s. 

CABBAGE 

SHIOCTON,  WIS.,  August  2, 1935— Contracted  acre¬ 
age  50  per  cent ;  free  acreage  normal.  Good  stand  and 
good  color,  but  some  trouble  with  worms,  although  this 
seems  to  be  subsiding.  Plenty  of  moisture.  Growth 
about  normal. 

FRUIT 

TREVLAC,  IND.,  August  7,  1935— Apples:  Apple 
butter  is  one  of  our  chief  items.  We  will  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  pack  of  extremely  fine  quality  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  grow  our  own  rat  stock.  Our  apple  butter  is  famous 
for  high  quality,  because  it  is  actually  made  from  fresh, 
not  dried,  apples. 

HARRINGTON,  ME.,  July  29,  1935  —  Blueberries : 
Acreage  about  normal.  Yield  looks  just  fair;  quality 
extra  good.  We  need  showers.  Packing  starts  in  about 
two  weeks. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flifui'ea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  heeded  "N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^^......... . .  ~......  t2.B6 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  . . . 

Large,  No.  2% . .  ........  t2.65 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.10 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.15  . 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.20  . 

rips,  Whits,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  _....  -~.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq... . .  ......_  .. — ~ 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . . .  .......  ....... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 46  ........ 

No.  2%  . . . 80  - 

No.  10  .  2.85  . . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  .67  t.60 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.80  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10....  3.75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  -..™ 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t.72^'^ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  t3.50 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.25  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.17V& . 

No.  10  . . .  . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 76  .77% 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.25 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 65  . 

BEETS* 

liaby.  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2% . ; .  1.10  . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Sliced,  No.  2% . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ....... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 85  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . ‘  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . . . .  ........ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . .  1.17% . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Plxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  t.90 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ .70  . . 

No.  10  .  2.90  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  _.... 

No.  10  . 1.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2..„ . . . -  .80 

No.  10 . . . . .  4.25  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . _.... 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . ....._. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  fl-BO 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . „....«  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  tl'36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  38._ . 62% . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 75  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70  t.70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.50  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75  . 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% _ .75  _ 

No.  S  . „„„ 

No.  10 _  2.75 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2__....„....„.........._„..._..  ....— 

No.  2%  . .  .70  t.80 

No.  "iifo  “Z" 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  S _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.20  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (joast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 95  t-lOO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  *3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . .  . 

Standard  Green  (jorn,  ^esh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  _.... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 85  t.80 

No.  3  .  t-96 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 50  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 50  . 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 70  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 40  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 40  . 

No.  2  . 62% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  t.60 

No.  2%  . 87 ’4 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 87i<> . 

No.  3  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 95  t.92'/ 

No.  10  .  2.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.65  12.65 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 37% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 45  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  _  .75  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2V2 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved.. _ _ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2^ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10.. 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  1  Juice................................... 

.  No.  2  Juice............—..—........—. 

No.  5  Juice..—..—......—. 


2.50  tl.75 
.  t2.00 


.60  . 

1.12%tl.00 

3.60  _ 

.66  _ 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . . 

No.  10  . . .  6.00  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.75  tl.60 

Fancy  .  tl.80 

Choice  .  2.00  tl,60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.75  fS.OO 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  tl.37% 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  tl.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  .  tl-66 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . —  . . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .......  „„.... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.10  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . —....—  . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  t6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  — .... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  5.50  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  2.25  t2.45 

No.  lOs  .  8.50  t8.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . — . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz....„..„ . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat.  No. 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.00  . 

1.10  ti.io 

1.86  _ 

2.10  t2.10 


1.42% . 

1.65  . 

1.17% . 

1.17  tl.C5 

.80  _ 

2.92%.. - 

1.86  . . 

1.10  tl.OO 
1.22%.. - 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.lO 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.15  tl.15 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  8 

Vi  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  t3.16 

Vi  Oil,  keys .  3.60  t3.46 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  t3.80 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.85  t2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48’s .  3.06  t2.76 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  7.30  _ 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.85  . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.60  . 

Striped.  Is  . 8.00  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.16  ........ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  6.26  t6.00 

Yellow,  Is  _ 11.60 _ 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simooc,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


UNEXPLAINED 

“Exercise  like  this  constantly,  Felix,  if  you  want  to 
look  like  Johnny  Weissmuller.  Constant  exercise  will 
enlarge  any  part  of  the  body.” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  my  wife  look  like  Joe  E.  Brown?” 

AN  ISOLATIONIST 

Dear  Old  Lady — “I’m  told  that  A.E.F.  officers  were 
not  permitted  to  mingle  socially  with  the  rank  and  file. 
Is  that  true?” 

Former  Doughboy — “Don’t  quote  me,  lady,  but  when 
I  was  in  France,  I  always  thought  General  Pershing 
was  a  bit  aloof!” 

“See  here,  what’s  the  idea  of  grinding  up  the  hind 
part  of  a  cow  and  the  hind  part  of  a  horse  and  selling 
it  as  hamburger?” 

“Can’t  help  it,  officer.  I’m  just  trying  to  make  both 
ends  meat.” 

HE  CAN  TAKE  IT! 

“You’re  a  funny  guy.  I  call  you  a  skunk,  a  rotter, 
a  bum  and  a  crook — and  you  stand  there  and  smile!” 

“Sure.  I  used  to  be  a  baseball  umpire.” 

“I  once  ran  into  a  flock  of  geese  while  I  was  doing 
seventy  miles  an  hour.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  were  scared.” 

“No,  but  I  was  covered  with  goose-flesh.” 

PATIENCE 

“Does  this  village  boast  of  a  choral  society?”  in¬ 
quired  the  new  resident. 

“Well,”  said  the  postmaster,  “I  can’t  just  say  that 
we  boast  of  it.  We  just  suffer  in  silence  like.” 

SHIP  AHOY! 

Waiter — Have  you  finished  with  your  dinner,  sir? 

Ocean  Passenger — No,  I  think  I’ll  keep  it  down  a 
few  minutes  longer. 

THE  NUDE  DEAL 

Vera — What  color  dress  will  you  wear  to  the  ball  ? 

Edna — ^We’re  supposed  to  wear  something  to  match 
our  boy  friend’s  hair,  so  I’ll  wear  black.  What  will 
you  wear? 

Vera — Oh,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  go;  my  boy  friend  is 
bald! 

“I’m  a  magician.  I  can  take  things  out  of  hats.” 

“Swell!  Can  you  take  the  spots  out  of  an  old  hat 
of  mine?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTESR,  for  Chain  Dcrices. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parinsr  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless.  _ 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Meby. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gaa,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman 'Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppur. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Br<».,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Til, 

Mi*®”  ■nd  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Meby. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies,  C®u.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Ete. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORA’nNG  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-FIllan. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Filling^Machine,  Syrap.  See  Syraping  Maeh. 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinory  Mfrs. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  ^  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Geperators,  EUectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francuco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Mi^. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Robber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnmbic 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landretb  Seed  Co._,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rag. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  &  STORAGE 

Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
'Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  VegcUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sea 
Tanks.  Wood. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek- Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

JV  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


•U,  5^..'  ' 


ASGROW 
SPECIALTIES 
ALL  .... 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


INC. 


Distributins  Branch  Warehouses  a t  ATLANTA,  G A.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  SALINAS,  CALIF. 

Breeding  Stations  and  Production  Branches  in  Eleven  States 


